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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Icome quickly: hold _ “= 
which thou hast, that no one take thy crown.—Rev. 3: 


t July 5.—The Laborers in the Vineyard .. Matt 20: ott 
2 July 2 —Greatness through Service... ... . Mark to : 32-45 
3 July to Blind Bartimaeus ......2.... Mark 10 : 46-52 
4 July 26 —The Pounds and the Talents . . Luke 19 : 112-27 
5 August 2.—The Triumphai Entry... .. . Mark ux : 1-12 
6 August 9 —The Barren Fig Tree and the Defiled 
Temple (Temperance Lesson). . ... .. . Maek 11 : 12-23 
i August <6 —The Wicked Husbandmen. .. .. . Matt 21 : 33-46 
Augus 23—The Wedding Feast ......... Malt ,22 : 1-14 





To look up an advertisement. weeks after it is first 
noticed is a costly use of time for any reader, as 
compared with the economy of prompt response. 
The nearer together you can bring good impulse 
and wise action, the less is the cost to you, in more 
ways than one, Will you apply this principle in 
reading and in answering advertisements in this 
paper of yours ? 











A Hillside Prayer 
By Emily E. King 


IKE a lovely landscape seen 
From the hills above, 
Bathed in tender sunlight sheen 

Of thy gracious love: 
Be my life—a bit of heaven 

In earth’s desert sand, 
That to all a glimpse be given 

Of thy promised land. 








Measuring God’s Love 

We may measure the unmeasurable,—provided 
we get a measure large enough. And so we may 
measure God's love for us ; for the Son of God has 
given us the measure that is large enough. No one 
but he, in his omniscience, would have dared to say 
what he has said about the Father's love forus. The 
immeasurable glory of our life is this : that God loves 
us as he loves his own and only begotten Son. 


** Dear, so very dear to God 
Dearer I cannot be; 
For in the Person of his Son 
I am as dear as He!”’ 


There is the secret : Christ has made us part of him- 
self, that in him we may share the Father's love for 
him; And he wants this love of God for us to be 
clearly made known to the world, for he prayed to 
the Father for ‘his disciples : «‘That the world may 
know that thou. . . lovedst them, even as thou lovedst 
me.'" How safe we areinsuchalove! If the heaven- 


ly Father loves us as he loves Jesus, no wonder the 





great apostle cried exultantly that there is nothing in 
life or in death that is able to separate us from the 
love of God. 

Fast 


Guaranteed Success 

Not what we do, but the reason for doing it, 
largely determines our real success or failure. The 
preaching of an eloquent sermon which thrills a thous- 
and people may, by this standard, be not nearly as 
successful as the washing of a few dishes after a meal. 


** No service in itself is small 
Or great, though earth it fill ; 
But that is small which seeks its own, 
And great which seeks God’s will.”’ 


There is no such thing as failure in doing God's will 
if we are surrendered to him and if we trust him fully 
to accomplish his own will through us. There is no 
such thing as success in anything that is done for any 
less a motive than to please God directly. ‘‘There- 
fore... whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God,’’ is the formula which, it followed in trustful 
obedience, means an unbroken success of our life on 
earth. How good God is to have made it possible for 
us always to succeed. 


a 
When Injustice Crowds In 


It is when others are grossly unfair to us that we 
have a golden opportunity to know and show Christ's 
keeping power. He can enable usto hear things said 
of us, or directly to us, which ordinarily would sting 
and smart and embitter, and all the time he can keep 
us in a miraculous freedom from feeling any sting or 
bitterness, even in our innermost heart. When a 


< 


person speaks to us in a way that cuts our human 
nature like a lash across the face, do we find that, 
because Christ is our superhuman nature, we have 
only an overwhelming sense of tenderness, and sunny, 
radiant love for that one? That is the way he wants 
us to know ‘‘the love which passeth knowledge."’ 
That he can bring this to pass in the life of any one 
who yields to him and trusts him is not theory, but 
experienced fact. The time to bless others most is 
when they are most sinning against us ; and—let it be 
said in grateful reverence—it is as easy for us to do 
this as for God to do it, if, in conscious helplessness, 
we let our Lord live his own life in us, 


=< 
Praying to the Point 


Vague praying is likely to get vague answers, 
Most of us often fail to pray with sufficient definite- 
ness and detail. It is said that, shortly after the 
world-wide evangelistic tours of Moody and Sankey, 
Mr. Moody was seen standing with bowed head on a 
vacant lot near Chicago Avenue, in the city of Chi- 

cago, praying that God would give him that particular 
piece of ground for a Bible Training School. That 
very definite prayer of Mr. Moody's was answered ; 
and in 1886 The Moody Bible Institute was founded. 
There has been nothing vague or indefinite in the 
continuing results of that prayer, when we think of the 
more than 12,000 students that have been enrolled in 
the attendance and correspondence departments of 
the Institute, from all parts of the world, and the 
more than 600 students who have gone out «as mis- 
sionaries to the foreign field. It takes time to pray in 
detail, and it takes careful thought. But God rejoices 
in such prayer ; and he wants us to know the joy that 
can come only through such prayer. 


% 


The Message of Dire Disaster 


When the steamship Republic was wrecked off the island of Nantucket five years ago, the late 


Pr. J. R. Miller preached this sermon, which was found among his unpublished papers. 


it is 


given in part, substantially as delivered, in place of the usual editorial this week, at a time when 
the recent sinking of the Empress of Irelznd recalls the circumstances of the earlier disaster. 


HEN such a disaster as that of the sinking of a 
great steamship occurs, somebody always asks, 
**Why did God permit it?’’ This is not a 

fair question to ask. The lesson for us is rather that 
we should live faithfully and watchfully. We hold 
in our hands responsibilities which are far-reaching. 
Steady ! steady! is the word. We must be true to 
God, faithful in every duty. We must never sleep at 
our post, never do anything carelessly. We are not 
living for self. We have the interests of other lives 
in our keeping. We must give account. 

The recent disaster shows us how it is possible for 
our lives to receive hurt from other lives. The great 
steamship was struck and destroyed by a smaller ves- 
sel, Thousands of human lives are ruined by the im- 
pact upon them of other lives. These hurts are re- 
ceived in many ways. They are not always inten: 
tional, There are those indeed who live to harm 
others, who find their gruesome happiness in causing 
others to sin. That is the characteristic of Satan. He 
has but one aim in all his contacts with human lives 
—to destroy their innocence, to blot their purity, to 
cripple their powers, to lead them to ruir. There 
are men and women who are so entirely given over to 
the service of the devil, who are so really his children, 
that they sleep not unless they have done some mis- 
chief ; their sleep is taken unless they cause some one 
to fall. 

But in most cases there is not a deliberate purpose 
todo harm. The evil is wrought through careless- 
ness, There are a great many people who live care- 
lessly or recklessly, not thinking how they may give 
pain or do hurt to other lives. They hurt the feelings 





of their friends by their brusqueness, rudeness, ill- 
temper, ungoverned speech, selfishness, Or they 
continually act 4s tempters of others. There is not a 
fallen one anywhere in the depths of sin and shame 
who was not once innocent and beautiful. Somebody 
whispered the first unholy thought in the unguarded 
ear ; somebody started the first suggestion of evil and 
kindled the first wrong desire. There is always a first 
tempter. The tempter may slip away after doing his 
fatal work, and may walk among honorable men, with 
no visible brand on his brow, with no finger of scorn 
pointed at him, while the victim sinks in sadness and 
weakness into hopeless ruin. Life is full of such 
moral tragedies. 

We all need to guard most carefully our contacts 
with other lives. There are companionships which 
are benedictions. There are lives, every touch of 
which on ours will leave a mark of beauty, every in- 
fluence of which is an inspiration to better things. 
But there are companionships which can only defile. 
There are lives from which we can -receive only mar- 
ring and wounding. The only safety of young peo- 
ple on the broad sea of life, where these lawless ones 


move, is in the shelter of the divine grace. ‘*The 
Lord is thy keeper.’’ ‘Trust him, going out each day 
under his guidance. The Breton mariner, as he puts 


out to sea on his little boat, prays, *‘ Keep us, O God, 
for my boat is so small, and the ocean is so large and 
full of dangers !’’ 

Again the story of this disaster suggests to us that 
we are all out upon a great sea, and that we need to 
guard our lives at every point. Paul found perils in 
the sea. The sailors of to-day find perils init. Many 
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wrecks go down into the dark waters. But more per. 
ilous yet is the broad sea of life, on which we are 
sailing our barks. Men build their ships staunch 
and strong, that they may endure the force of the 
wildest waves and may not be broken by the fiercest 
tempests ‘They put into the vessel its motive power 
—a great heart of fire which generates force, by which 
it may be propelled through the waters. They put 
upon its decks great anchors, to be used in time of 
danger. Few works of man are more beautiful or 
more magnificent than a noble steamship, as she 
plows the ocean with her freightage of human lives. 
She is graceful, strong, and swift. 

Such a ship is a worthy emblem of a noble human 
life. Let the young people build their lives as in the 
shipyards men build their ships to go out upon the 
sea and laugh at the perils, To each young spirit 
the call comes : 


** Build me straight, O worthy master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at aii disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.’ 


Put into its keels the strength of steel. Put into the 
heart of it the mighty energy which shall make it 
move resistlessly through all waves and storms. Make 
the anchors so strong that they will hold against the 
fiercest winds, and the anchor chains so true in their 
workmanship that no force of tempest can break 
them. Life is not easy for any one. There are perils 
on this sea of life. We must build character to meet 
them invincibly. 

The coming of disaster to others ought to bring us 
a little nearer to Christ. We do not know how near 
we are to eternity any common day. The only safe 
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way to live is to be ready any moment for passing 
from this world into the presenceof God If we have 
Christ as our Saviour, our Friend, our Pilot, we need 
never be afraid of any peril, however suddenly it come. 


** Who is the Pilot, into whose sure hand 
Waiting the summons as the day grows dark, 
Upon the border of this earthly strand, 
We may commit our barque ? 


** Can Reason rule the deck, and firmly steer 
Through depths where swirling maelstroms rave and 
roar 
And madly threaten to o’erwhelm us, ere 
We reach the thither shore ? 


‘* Has calm Philosophy, whose lore unrolls 
The axioms of the age, ever found 
A perfect chart to map what rocks and shoals 
Beset the outward bound? ° 


‘* Can Science guide, that with exploring glass 
Sweeps the horizon of the restless tide, 
And questions, ’mid the mists that so harass, 
‘Is there a farther side ?’ 


‘* Dare old Tradition set its untrimmed light 
Upon the prow, and hope to show the way 
Through gulfing troughs that blinder make the night, 
Out into perfect day ? 


*¢ Nay, none of these are strong to mount the deck, 
And with authority assured and free, 
Guide onward, fearless of the loss and wreck 
‘That crowd this soundless sea. 


‘¢O ye who watch the ebbing tide—what saith 
The wisdom that through ages hath sufficed 
For questioning souls ?—The only chart is faith ; 
The only Pilot, Christ.’’ 





The Bible in the Graded Lessons 


The Bible is supreme among books ; and every 


word of testimony to this is to be welcomed. In the 
editorial discussion of ‘‘ Blessings and Perils of the 
Graded Lessons,’’ in The Sunday School Times of 
June 6, some of the notable blessings of the Interna- 
tional Graded Series were pointed out, while attention 
was also called to certain harmful features, such as 
the offering of material from other sources than the 
Bible as the Sunday-school’s chief material for study 
im numerous lessons ; and it was said that the historic 
Church of Christ could not accept the suggestion that 
other literature should be placed upon a par with the 
Bible as the material for study in the Sunday-school 
session. A leader in the work, whose letter was the 
occasion of the editorial, now comments upon it in a 
word both of appreciation and of disclaimer : 


I have read the editorial carefully, and am glad that the 
issue involved has been so clearly and fairly stated. 

Apart from any general differences between us, I should not 
feel like admitting that the Graded Lesson outlines, or any of 
the publications based upon them, have at any point placed 
other literature ‘upon a par with the Bible'’ as material for 
study in the Sunday-school session, The Bible has always 
and at all points been recognized as the divine and authorita- 
tive rule or faith and practise, and its words have been treated 
as the classical and authoritative basis of our teachings, in a 
way entirely different from that used with regard to the book 
** Uganda's White Man of Work"’ or any other of the sources 
of the extra-biblical material. In my lessons on the Christian 
Leaders of Church History, for example, you will search in 
vain for any such quotations of the Confessions of Augustine, 
or the, words of any other character, as would put those words 
on a par with the Bible, ‘They were used as sources of in- 
formation, not as words of authority. On the contrary, the 
devotion of every one of these characters to the Bible was 
specifically brought out and made the most of in the lesson 
treatment. ® 

Vhat is the only point on which I feel that fair exception 
can be taken to your presentation of the subject. 


The Times very heartily withdraws its charge that 
the International Graded Lessons place uninspired 
literature on a par with the Bible as material for Sun- 
day-school study. It welcomes this positive disclaimer 
of that intention on the part of those who furnish or 
advocate extra-biblical lessons, and it regrets that 
the charge was made. The Times also expresses its 
sincere appreciation of the statement that the editorial 
discussion was in the main fair to both sides. 

‘Hite point to be seriously and sensitively guarded 
against in considering extra-biblical material in the 
Sunday-school is that, even though the Bible és 
recognized as supreme, and no other material is in- 
tended to be placed upon a par with it, nevertheless the 
effect upon the pupil has the tendency of blurring 
the distinction between inspired and uninspired les- 
son material. The use of extra-biblical material in 


-meeting of its obligations. 


the brief half-hour of Sunday-school work, as the 
chief material for study in any session, is likely to 
make that material seem to be on a par with the 
Bible, no matter how far from the intention and 
honest belief of the teacher this may be. If it is 
true that the Bible is God's best provision for child- 
teaching, let us hold steadfastly to the Bible as the 
text-book of the Sunday-school. 


= 
When “ Declining to Do Good ” 


No one can accept every opportunity of doing 
good that crosses his path. He must choose between 
such opportunities, recognizing that they are not all 
God’s will for him. This truth was suggested in a 
recent editorial note in The Sunday School Times, 
and it was said in illustration, ‘*A locomotive may be 
of more service to a railroad by bringing three cars 
promptly to their destination than by taking on twenty 
cars that were not intended for it, and thus delaying 
traffic all along the line.’’ A Pennsylvania friend 
writes in kindly criticism : 

Your editorial of May 16, ‘‘ Declining to Do Good,’ has 
deeply offended my view of following Christ's steps. In my 
mind none can do enough good, and | feel our prayers should 
be, in every troubled moment, that God may open a loving 
and kind heart in every human being. ‘Then there could be 
miles and miles of locomotives, each bringing two or three 
cars to a safe landing. This, it seems to me, would more 
closely answer to our Saviour’s wish. 

There is a way of using opportunities that we can all 
enter, into. It would be a blessed practise indeed if, 
whenever we see some opportunity of doing good that 
is plainly not God's will for us, we should just breathe 
a prayer that God will lay upon the heart of some one 
of his choice the accepting of this opportunity and the 
We could thus, by prayer, 
at least momentarily, enter into many opportunities 
that we could not touch in any other way ; and God 
will bless such prayers, and so we can have a share 
in doing good that is not primarily our work. 

As for the fact that God would have us recognize 
the duty of choosing between the various openings for 
needed service that may come our way, our Lord 
Jesus Christ made this plain as a principle in his own 
ministry and in his commissioning of his disciples. 
Although the Gentile world was lost in sin and needed 
Christ as the only Saviour, our Lord lived and died 
ministering almost wholly in the land of the Jews. 
And he said to the Twelve in one of his commissions, 
‘*Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans ; but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,’" To herald Christ 
to the Gentiles and the Samaritans was not the par- 
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ticular ministry to which the disciples were called at 
that time. They had a prior obligation 

But let us not forget to pray for the work into which 
we cannot enter, and to start those miles and miles of 
well-laden and efficient lo¢omotives on trips that shall 
mean great blessing and safe arrival. 


x 
Presbyterians and the Dance 


Shall we regulate our life by church rules or by 
the constraining power of the love of Christ? There 
is a sadly common failure to realize just what sort of 
controlling motives Christians may have in their life, 
which is illustrated in the case here described , 


Will you kindly tell me the attitude of the Presbyterian 
Church in regard to dancing and card-playing? I have a 
friend who was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and who withdrew and united with the Presbyterian Church in 
order that she might do these things. ‘To those who say any- 
thing against her indulging in these things, she replies, -‘ 1 am 
not a Methodist. 1 am a beataselan, I can dance,"’ 

I had understood that the Presbyterian Church was opposed 
to these things as detrimental to the spiritual life of a Chris- 
tian, though I do not know that their church law says anything 
definite in regard to the matter. Am I mistaken ? 


Perhaps most Presbyterians would be surprised to 
learn how fully their church has dealt with such ques- 
tionable amusements as the dance and card-playing. 
Under the head of ‘¢Assembly Decisions and Deliver- 
ances,’’ in Dr. William Henry Roberts’ ‘‘ Manual for 
Ruling Elders and Church Seséions containing the 
Law and Usages of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A.’ (which comprises about three-quarters of 
the members of allthe branches of the Church in the 
United States which accept the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, while undoubtedly similar-deliverances 
have been made by some or all of the other branches) 
appear the following expressions of conviction : 


2. Amusements, Worldly.—The question of amusements, in 
the language of one of the Assemblies [N. S., 1869, p. 487], 
‘* has to do with the spirit and life of Christianity rather than 
with the letter of its law.’’ It is, therefore, impracticable to 
make rules covering all probable cases. ‘here are general 
principles stated in Scripture, however, bearing on amuse- 
ments, which Sessions are to accept as determining their 
action in discipline... in all doubtful cases. 

Card-Playing.—‘‘In respect to the custom of fashionable 
card-playing,’’ the ‘‘ Assembly would affectionately exhort all 
the members of the Church to practise the most careful watch- 
fulness in avoiding all.recreations and amusements which are 
calculated to impair spirituality, lessen Christian influence, or 
bring discredit upon their profession as members of the Chris- 
tian Church "’ [Mins. G. A., N. S., 1865, p. 45 , 1891, p. 154]. 

Daucing.—‘''The fashionable amusement of promiscuous 
dancing is so entirely unscriptural, and so wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christ, as to call for. the faithful and judi- 
cious exercise of discipline on the part of church Sessions, 
when any of their members have been guilty *’ [Mins. G. A., 
N. S., 1843, p. 14; 1891, p. 154]. ‘lhe Assembly ‘‘ counsels 
church Sessions to arrest this evil, so far as practicable, by 
wisely guiding the enthusiasm and activity of the younger 
members of their churches by both precept and example, into 
the many forms of useful service now providentially presented 
to all who delight to serve and honor Christ’’ [Mins. G. A., 
1876, p. 27]. ‘ Social dances and private theatricals are in- 
cluded under the head of ‘dancing and stage-plays,’ men- 
tioned in the Larger Catechism amongst the ‘sins forbidden in 
the Seventh Commandment’ "’ eee. G. A., 1891, p. 154]. 

In connection with all worldly amusements the Assembly 
has declared that ‘‘church Sessions"’ are fully competent to 
decide when and how far discipline should be exercised [Mins, 
G. A., 1891, p. 164]. 

Apart from such expressions of official church bod- 
ies as are set forth above, what would be the effect 
throughout our denominations generally if all church- 
members faced the question of the dance, the theater, 
and the like, in some such way as this: ‘‘I ama 
Christian. I can dance, because I have found, 
through earnest, prayerful submitting of this question 
to my Lord and Master Jesus Christ, that it is his de- 
sire that I should dance ; I have found that dancing 
increases my desire to win to him as their Saviour 
others who have not yet known him, and that it in- 
creases my power in soul-winning, and in all other 
Christian service that I believe I am called upon to 
do,’’ »Such.a statement would lift the whole matter 
out of the realm of denominational membership, and 
would enable one to face one’s neighbors, one’s own 
conscience, and one’s. Lord without uneasiness or 
faltering. If, indeed, the conscientious Christian 
found it impossible to make just those statements 
about a certain amusement, then of course the only 
thing to do would be to abandon the questionable 
practise, and gain the blessing that could come in no 


other way. 
—— 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and Father, give us work to do, and keep us aj 
it. Let our hearts be made so rich in thee that words 
of help and consolation shall flow trom our "ips without 

effort or pretense. Let our very presence generate blessing. 
Make even our drudgery sweet and gracious—our very glance 
a flash from heaven—through the indwelling of the Holy One, 



































LESSON FOR JULY § (Matt. 20 : 1-16) 
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A Great Walled City Taken by Surprise 


A story of stubborn, changing China ° ° ° ° « 





By Charles Ernest Scott a 


~ 








HE walled cities are the seats of the Chinese gen- 
try—rich, powerful, elegant (after Chinese stand- 
ards), educated in the ancient learning, glorying 

in its degrees. These aristocrats have, under Satan, 
constituted a powerful barrier to the progress of the 
Gospel in the Land of Sinim,-—another ‘great wall 
of China,’® but vaster than the famed one and un- 
speakably more impressive in the bulk of its pride, ex- 
clusiveness, lofty pretensions, contempt and hate of 
the foreign devils. 

Several years ago, in company with my honored 





The Boys’ School—One of Kao Mi’s New Achievements 


cratic leaders. The next morning we had to leave. 
But that evening something wonderful happened. 
Some of the gentry, Nicodemus like, ‘* happened in.”’ 
To be sure they were young men—older ones would 
not deign to come—and these came from curiosity. 
But that night these elegant young bloods, clad in rich, 
fur-lined brocaded silks, got their eyes opened a little. 
They found out that we were not ogres, would not 
even bite ; in fact, that we were not so bad as pictured. 

The ice was broken. They would associate with us. 
And the Holy Spirit answered our prayers as to things 
difficult of accomplishment, and step 
by step gave us solid standing ground 
in their midst. He moved upon ie 
Christian business men to give a piece 
of ground for a Chapel building and 
part of the funds therefor. In large 
faith they deeded it to the near-by coun- 
try church organization ‘until such 
tine as a church can be organized in 
the city, when the property shall revert 
to that City Church.’’ If an outsider 
only knew the difficulties that faced 
them when these four Christian men 
made that fine proviso, he would feel 
almost like classing their decision along 
with that of many a hero of Hebrews* 
Eleven, who when all seeming was 
against him, obeyed the command, ap- 
parently impossible of fulfilment, and 
went forward. 

The Chapel next door to ‘‘ our store’’ 





A boys’ school, under Christian control, is helping to batter down the 
** greater wall of China,” of which the walled city of Kao Mi has been a 
powerful section. And this school was organized in the compound owned 
‘bY Mr. Scott's “ host,’”’ the leader of the city’s aristocrats, who is revo- 
lutionizing his conservative community in remarkable ways. 


senior colleague, the Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., I vis- 
ited such a walled city, ancient before the discovery of 
America, one of five big ones in our Station field. 
The natural importance of.this place as an adminis- 
trative center is enchanced by the fact that it is located 
on the German railroad. The inveterate prejudice of 
its inhabitants against foreigners is quite beyond be- 
lief. It was probably increased by the fact that the 
Germans occupied their city until after the defeat of 
Russia by Japan. These city folks were supposed to 
be impervious. A German Protestant Mission and the 
Catholic Mission; neither lacking in learning, ex- 
perience or ability, or in funds to push their work, 
had tackled them. Both had been frozen out. 

The gentry there had seen the Bible translated into 
Kuan Hwa (the vernacular) ; but they turned up their 
nose at it, as trash beneath their notice, though the 
language of the translation was what they all spoke, 
and was excellently done. They despised it because, 
forsooth, it was not put into Wen Li. The moment 
they saw the New Testament printed in the ordinary 
‘*talk language,’’ they cast it aside. Wen Zi is 
‘thigh’’ stilted Chinese, abbreviated and intensely 
idiomatic. It'was as if you would insult an American 
by offering him the American Revision, instead of a 
Bible in the language of Beowulf. Their pride of 
scholarship in the Chinese Classics had run well-nigh 
mad. 

Our only human hold on the city was this : Several 
Christians of one of our near-by country churches, sup- 
porting its own pastor, had formed a company and 
gone into the east suburb—they could not get into the 
city itself—and had began selling bean-cakes. Please 
note that this humble business was one that would 
bring these Christians into relationship with peasants, 
not with gentry. But our men were sturdy of faith 
and had prayer power, and they expected to do some- 
thing for God. Speedily their store became a rendez- 
vous for many of their fellow farmer Christians who 
had to market at this large center. And they began 
to pray together for this hoary, wicked city, that God 
would, in their midst, open a way—they knew not 
how—for ‘‘the doctrine.’’ 

Then Dr. Hayes and I received an invitation to go 
and meet with them—which we accepted. That night 
after store-closing our little company earnestly besought 
God to touch the hearts of Kao Mi's heathen, aristo- 


at once gave us a religious center of 
good repute, especially as the magistrate 
there gave it his formal, written sanc- 
tion, putting up a _yamen proclamation 
to that effect. It rapidly became popu- 
lar. The character of our business men 
and the evangelist recommended the 
place. The younger gentry, realizing that these men 
had something that they did not possess, were willing 
to fraternize with them, coming often to visit and more 
and more to learn ‘‘the Doctrine.’’’ As their eyes 
gradually opened to the light that streams from Christ, 
and as they began to understand some of the multi- 
tudinous corollary blessings that flow from the Cross, 
a profound dissatisfaction with the old order grew in 
them. They cursed it—its blindness, 
its turpitude, its hopelessness, its life- 
lessness, 

Moreover they liked the place be- 
cause it was a Chinese institution. 
Though often visiting the chapel and 
furnishing an evangelist for it, I placed 
it under the pastoral care of the nearest 
Chinese minister, and from the start 
the Christian Chinese took great inter- 
est in it, and felt keenly their responsi- 
bility for it. 

At last there came a day when my 
food box and bedding failed to arrive ; 
and to my surprise the leader of the 
gentry invited me to stay at his house. 
And there I saw eye-opening things— 
fine old Chinese furniture, rare and 
costly vases, beautiful plants; also 
American clocks, clothes, and photo- 
graphs galore.’ And I slept on a for- 
eign bed! Like Cornelius, my host (I 


that family one brother has become a zealous evangel- 
ist, and out of that school of thirty boys have come 
many Christians and inquirers. 

Another gentry family of four brothers and a father, 
all officials, have established a girls’ school in their 
compound, with one of our best women Christians as 
teacher. 

We have sent Bible women, at the request of such 
families, to instruct their women, who have proved 
eager learners, and have received their “ doctrine 
teachers’’ most cordially, 

Imagine what it means that these people should 
propose that we unite with them in establishing a 
boys’ school, in which : 

I. They would furnish the teacher of the Chinese 
classics and we the teacher of Western learning. 

2. We make the choice of the books to be used in 
the Union School, 

3. At least one-fourth of the course is to be devoted 
to the teaching of Christian subjects. 

Repeatedly I have accepted the invitation of the 
magistrate to speak before his official schools, espe- 
cially before the normal school, where hundreds of 
young men, in six months’, nine months’, one-year and 
two-year courses, are hurriedly trying to fit themselves 
to meet the needs of schools being opened by the 
republic,—a rare chance to preach Christ and dis- 
tribute tracts and mold the molders of Chinese 
thought. 

Christians in Kao Mi have steadily multiplied from 
the gentry ranks, all baptized by the native pastor. 
There have been two especially interesting and help- 
ful human factors in this consummation. 

The gentry have seen in their midst the superiority 
of Christian schools and teachers. It has been as 
eye-opening as humbling. They have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the fact that our Christian sys- 
tem produces students with usable knowledge at their 
command, better than anything of which they had 
conceived, Our teachers of English can do some- 
thing more than ‘‘teach English to the letter G.’’ 
They know geography, mathematics, calisthenics, 
music, and many other things involved in the idea of 
st wen (Western learning). It commands their re- 
spect that the district magistrate sends his teachers to 
our men to learn singing, setting-up drill, arithmetic, 
and to get a little peep into world-doings. Above 





A Few Months Later, with All the Boys in Uniform 





call the gentry leader that, because now 
he always insists that I be his guest) 
assembled his household to hear the 
gospel. And from that time every visit 
was the occasion of his inviting some 
of his friends to meet me and hear the 
gospel, At first, they, like Nicodemus, 
came in the night; but as we be- 
came: better acquainted, openly, and at all times of 
the day. 

Things ‘have. developed rapidly. Even two years 
before the establishing of the republic (which guar- 
anteed religious liberty), an influential family of offi- 
cials who had charge of a government school for boys, 
hired, in open defiance.of the Manchu government 
instructions, two of our Christians as teachers, who 
daily expounded the Scripture in the school. From 


Heathen boys from heathen homes are the pupils in this school. “ The 
host,” who sits at the end of the front row, wearing foreign shoes and 
hat, not only loaned part of his P d, but equipped the school with 
supplies, and at his own expense provided the uniforms. Mr. Scott, in 
leather suit and sweater, stands next the host. A mark of progress as yet 
rare among China’s masses characterizes this group: there is not a quewe 





among them. 


all, these men have-character and are to be trusted. 
And what that means can be understood only by the 
missionary long resident in heathendom. 

Then Christianity has brought to many of the Kao 
Mi gentry a new sense of the value of girls and the 
dignity and worth of educated women. Mine host 
has confided to me that the thing that impressed him 
more than all else with the desirableness and satisfy- 
ingness of the Christian religion was what he witnessed 
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wrecks go down into the dark waters. But more per- 
ilous yet is the broad sea of life, on which we are 
sailing our barks. Men build their ships staunch 
and strong, that they may endure the force of the 
wildest waves and may not be broken by the fiercest 
tempests. ‘They put into the vessel its motive power 
—a great heart of fire which generates force, by which 
it may be propelled through the waters. They put 
upon its decks great anchors, to be used in time of 
danger. Few works of man are more beautiful or 
more magnificent than a noble steamship, as she 
plows the ocean with her freightage of human lives. 
She is graceful, strong, and swift. 

Such a ship is a worthy emblem of a noble human 
life. Let the young people build their lives as in the 
shipyards men build their ships to go out upon the 
sea and laugh at the perils. To each young spirit 
the call comes : 


** Build me straight, O worthy master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.”’ 


Put into its keels the strength of steel. “Put into the 
heart of it the mighty energy which shall make it 
move resistlessly through all waves and storms. Make 
the anchors so strong that they will hold against the 
fiercest winds, and the anchor chains so true in their 
workmanship that no force of tempest can break 
them. Life is not easy for any one. There are perils 
on this sea of life. We must build character to meet 
them invincibly. 

The coming of disaster to others ought to bring us 
a little nearer to Christ. We do not know how near 
we are to eternity any common day. ‘The only safe 
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way to live is to be ready any moment for passing 
from this world into the presence of God. If we have 
Christ as our Saviour, our Friend, our Pilot, we need 
never be afraid of any peril, however suddenly it come. 


** Who is the Pilot, into whose sure hand 
Waiting the summons as the day grows dark, 
Upon the border of this earthly strand, 
We may commit our barque ? 


** Can Reason rule the deck, and firmly steer 
Through depths where swirling maelstroms rave and 
roar, 
And madly threaten to o’erwhelm us, ere 
We reach the thither shore ? 


** Has calm Philosophy, whose lore unrolls 
The axioms of the age, ever found 
A perfect chart to map what rocks and shoals . 
Beset the outward bound ? 


** Can Science guide, that with exploring glass 
Sweeps the horizon of the restless tide, 
And questions, ’mid the mists that so harass, 
‘Is there a farther side ?’ 


** Dare old Tradition set its untrimmed light 
Upon the prow, and hope to show the way 
Through gulting troughs that blinder make the night, 
Out into perfect day ? 


*« Nay, none of these are strong to mount the deck, 
And with authority assured and free, 
Guide onward, fearless of the loss and wreck 
That crowd this soundless sea. 


**O ye who watch the ebbing tide—what saith 
The wisdom that through ages hath sufficed 
For questioning souls ?—The only chart is faith ; 
The only Pilot, Christ.”’ 








The Bible in the Graded Lessons 


The Bible is supreme among books ; and every 
word of testimony to this is to be welcomed. In the 
editorial discussion of ‘‘ Blessings and Perils of the 
Graded Lessons,’’ in The Sunday School Times of 
June 6, some of the notable blessings of the Interna- 
tional Graded Series were pointed out, while attention 
was also called to certain harmful features, such as 
the offering of material from other sources than the 
Bible as the Sunday-school’s chief material for study 
in numerous lessons ; and it was said that the historic 
Church of Christ could not accept the suggestion that 
other literature should be placed upon a par with the 
Bible as the material for study in the Sunday-school 
session. A leader in the work, whose letter was the 
occasion of the editorial, now comments upon it in a 
word both of appreciation and of disclaimer : 


I have read the editorial carefully, and am glad that the 
issue involved has been so clearly and fairly stated. 

Apart from any general differences between us, I should not 
feel like admitting that the Graded Lesson outlines, or any of 
the publications based upon them, have at any point placed 
other literature ‘upon a par with the Bible’’ as material for 
study in the Sunday-school session. ‘The Bible has always 
and at all points been recognized as the divine and authorita- 
tive rule of faith and practise, and its words have been treated 
-as the classical and authoritative basis of our teachings, ina 
way entirely different from that used with regard to the book 
** Uganda's White Man of Work"’ or any other of the sources 
of the extra-biblical material. In my lessons on the Christian 
Leaders of Church History, for example, you will search in 
vain for any such quotations of the Confessions of Augustine, 
or the words of any other character, as would put those words 
on a par with the Bible. ‘hey were used as sources of in- 
formation, not as words ot authority. On the contrary, the 
devotion of. every one of these characters to the Bible was 
specifically brought out and made the most of in the lessop 
treatment. 

‘That is the only point on which I feel that fair exception 
can be taken to your presentation of the subject. 


The Times very heartily withdraws its charge that 
the International Graded Lessons place uninspired 
literature on a par with the Bible as material for Sun- 
day-school study. It welcomes this positive disclaimer 
of that intention om the part of those who furnish cr 
advocate extra-biblical lessons, and it regrets that 
the charge was made. The Times also expresses its 
sincere appreciation of the statement that the editorial 
discussion was in the main fair to both sides. 

The point to be seriously and sensitively guarded 
against in considering extra-biblical material in the 
Sunday-school is that, even though the Bible zs 
recognized as supreme, and no other material is in- 
tended to be placed upon a par with it, nevertheless the 
effect upon the pupil has the tendency of blurring 
the distinction between inspired and uninspired les- 
son material. The use of extra-biblical material in 





the brief half-hour of Sunday-school work, as the 
chief material for study in any session, is likely to 
make that material seem to be on a par with the 
Bible, no matter how far from the intention and 
honest belief of the teacher this may be. _ If it is 
true that the Bible is God's best provision for child- 
teaching, let us hold steadfastly to the Bible as the 
text-book of the Sunday-school. 


= 
When “ Declining to Do Good ” 


No one can accept every opportunity of doing 
good that crosses his path, He must choose between 
such opportunities, recognizing that they are not all 
God’s will for him. This truth was suggested in a 
recent editorial note in The Sunday School Times, 
and it was said in illustration, ‘‘ A locomotive may be 
of more service to a railroad by bringing three cars 
promptly to their destination than by taking on twenty 
cars that were not intended for it, and thus delaying 
traffic all along the line.’’ A Pennsylvania friend 
writes in kindly criticism : 

Your editorial of May 16, ‘‘ Declining to Do Good,"’ has 
deeply offended my view of following Christ’s steps. In my 
mind none can do enough good, and I feel our prayers should 


be, in every troubled moment, that God may open a loving 
and kind heart in every human being. ‘Then there could be 


miles and miles of locomotives, each bringing two or three - 


cars to a safe landing. ‘This, it seems to me, would more 
closely answer to our Saviour’s wish. 

There is a way of using opportunities that we can all 
enter into. It would be a blessed practise indeed if, 
whenever we see some opportunity of doing good that 
is plainly not God's will for us, we should just breathe 
a prayer that God will lay upon the heart of some one 
of his choice the accepting of this opportunity and the 
meeting of its obligations. We could thus, by prayer, 
at least momentarily, enter into many opportunities 
that we could not touch in any other way ; and God 
will bless such prayers, and so we can have a share 
in doing good that is not primarily our work. 

As for the fact that God would have us recognize 
the duty of choosing between the various openings for 
needed service that may come our way, our Lord 
Jesus Christ made this plain as a principle in his own 
ministry and in his commissioning of his disciples. 
Although the Gentile world was lost in sin and needed 
Christ as the only Saviour, our Lord lived and died 
ministering almost wholly in the land of the Jews. 
And he said-to the Twelve in one of his commissions, 
«*Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans ; but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’’ To herald Christ 
to the Gentiles and the Samaritans was not the par- 
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ticular ministry to which the disciples were called at 
that time. They had a prior obligation, 

But let us not forget to pray for the work into which 
we cannot enter, and to start those miles and miles of 
well-laden and efficient locomotives on wips that shall 
mean great blessing and safe arrival, 


at 


Presbyterians and the Dance 

Shall we regulate our life by church rules or by 
the constraining power of the love of Christ? There 
is a sadly common failure to realize just what sort of 
controlling motives Christians may have in their life, 
which is illustrated in the case here described ; 


Will you kindly tell me the attitude of the Presbyterian 
Church in regard to dancing and card-playing? I have a 
frivnd who was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and who withdrew and united with the Presbyterian Church in 
order that she might do these things. To those who say any- 
thing against her indulging in these things, she replies, 1 am 
nota Methodist. I ama Presbyterian. I can dance,” 

I had understood that the Presbyterian Church was opposed 
to these things as detrimental to the spiritual life of a Chris 
tian, though I do not know that their church law says anything 
definite in regard to the matter, Am I mistaken ? 

Perhaps most Presbyterians would be surprised to 
learn how fully their church has dealt with such ques. 
tionable amusements as the dance and card-playing, 
Under the head of ‘Assembly Decisions and Deliver. 
imeces, in Dr. William Henry Roberts’ ‘«‘ Manual for 
Ruling Elders and Church Sessions containing the 
Law and Usages of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S, A.’* (which comprises about three-quarters of 
the members of all the branches of the Church in the 
United States which accept the Westininster Confes. 
sion of Faith, while undoubtedly similar deliverances 

have been made by some or all of the other branches) 
appear the following expressions of conviction : 

2. Amusements, Worldly.—The question of amusements, in 
the language of one of the Assemblies [N. S., 1869, p. 487], 
‘*has to do with the spirit and life of Chiistianity rather than 
with the letter of its law.’’ It is, therefore, impracticable to 
make rules covering all probable cases, ‘Ihere are general 
principles stated in Scripture, however, bearing on amuse- 
ments, which Sessions are to accept as determining their 
action in discipline. . . in all doubtful cases. ‘ 

Card-Playing.—‘'In respect to the custom of fashionable 
card-playing,"’ the *‘ Assembly would affectionately exhort all 
the members of the Church to practise the most careful. waich- 
fulness in avoiding all recreations and amusements which are 
calculated to impair spirituality, lessen Christian influence, or 
bring discredit upon their profession as members of the Chris- 
tian Church’ [Mins. G. A., N. S., 1865, p. 45 ; 1891, p. 154]. 

Daucing.—‘* The fashionable amusement of promiscuous 
dancing is so entirely unscriptural, and so wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christ, as to call for the faithful and judi- 
cious exercise of discipline on the part of church Sessions, 
when any of their members have been guilty '’ [Mins. G. A., 
N. S., 1843, p. 14; 1891, p. 154]. ‘Ihe Assembly ‘‘ counsels 
church Sessions to arrest this evil, so far as practicable, by 
wisely guiding the enthusiasm and activity of the younger 
members of their churches by both precept and example, into 
the many forms of useful service now providentially presented 
to all who delight to serve and honor Christ’’ [Mins. G. A., 
1876, p. 27]. ‘Social dances and private theatricals are in- 
cluded under the head of ‘dancing and stage-plays,’ men- 
tioned in the Larger Catechism amongst the ‘sins forbidden in 
the Seventh Commandment’ "’ [Mins. G. A., 1891, p. 154]. 

In connection with all worldly amusements the Assembly 
has declared that ‘‘church Sessions’ are fully competent to 
decide when and how far discipline should be exercised [Mins. 
G. A., 1891, p. 164]. 

Apart from such expressions of official church bod- 
ies as are set forth dbove, what would be the effect 
throughout our denominations generally if all church- 
members faced the question of the dance, the theater, 
and the like, in some such way as this: ‘*I ama 
Christian. I can dance, because I have found, 
through earnest, prayerful submitting of this question 
to my Lord and Master Jesus Christ, that it is his de- 
sire that I should dance ; I have found that dancing 
increases my desire to win to him as their Saviour 
others who have not yet known him, and that it in- 
creases my power in soul-winning, and in all other 
Christian service that I believe 1 am called upon to 
do.’’ Such a statement would lift the whole matter 
out of the realm of denominational membership, and 
would enable one to face one’s neighbors, one’s own 
conscience, and one’s Lord without uneasiness or 
faltering. If, indeed, the conscientious Christian 
found it impossible to make just those statements 
about a certain amusement, then of course the only 
thing to do would be to abandon the questionable 
practise, and gain the blessing that could come in no 


other way. 
—-_ 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR God and Father, give us work to do, and keep us at 
it. Let our hearts be made so rich in thee that words 
of help and consolation shall flow trom our lips without 

effort or pretense. Let our very presence generate blessing. 
Make even our drudgery sweet and gracious—our very glance 
a flash from heaven—through the indwelling of the Holy One. 
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LESSON FOR JULY § (Matt. 20 : 1-16) 
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A story of stubborn, changing China ° = = o a 


‘A Great Walled City Taken by Surprise 
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By Charles Ernest Scott J 








HE walled cities are the seats of the Chinese gen- 
try—rich, powerful, elegant (after Chinese stand- 
ards), educated in the ancient learning, glorying 

in its degrees. These aristocrats have, under Satan, 
constituted a powerful barrier to the progress of the 
Gospel in the Land of Sinim,—another ‘‘great wall 
of China,’’ but vaster than the famed one and un- 
speakably more impressive in the bulk of its pride, ex- 
clusiveness, lofty pretensions, contempt and hate of 
the foreign devils. 

Several years ago, in company with my honored 





The Boys’ School—One of Kao Mi’s New Achievements 


cratic leaders. The next morning we had to leave. 
But that evening something wonderful happened. 
Some of the gentry, Nicodemus like, ‘‘ happened in.’’ 
To be sure they were young men—older ones would 
not deign to come—and these came from curiosity. 
But that night these elegant young bloods, clad in rich, 
fur-lined brocaded silks, got their eyes opened a little. 
They found out that we were not ogres, would not 
even bite ; in fact, that we were not so bad as pictured. 

The ice was broken, They would associate with us. 
And the Holy Spirit answered our prayers as to things 
difficult of accomplishment, and step 
by step gave us solid standing ground 
in their midst. He moved upon the 
Christian business men to give a piece 
of ground for a Chapel building and 
part of the funds therefor, In large 
faith they deeded it to the near-by coun- 
try church organization ‘until! such 
time as achurch can be organized in 
the city, when the property shall revert 
to that City Church.’’ If an outsider 
only knew the difficulties that faced 
them when these four Christian men 
made that fine proviso, he would feel 
almost like classing their decision along 
with that of many a hero of Hebrews 
Eleven, who when all seeming was 
against him, obeyed the command, ap- 
parently impossible of fulfilment, and 
went forward. 

The Chapel next door to ‘* our store’’ 





A boys’ school, under Christian control, is helping to batter down the 
** greater wall of China,” of which the walled city of Kao Mi has been a 
powerful section. And this school was organized in the compound owned 
by Mr. Scott’s “ host,” the leader of the city’s aristocrats, who is revo- 
lutionizing his conservative community in remarkable ways. 


senior colleague, the Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., I vis- 
ited such a walled city, ancient before the discovery of 
America, one of five big ones in our Station field. 
The natural importance of this place as an adminis- 
trative center is enchanced by the fact that it is located 
on the German railroad. The inveterate prejudice of 
its inhabitants against foreigners is quite beyond be- 
lief. It was probably increased by the fact that the 
Germans occupied their city until after the defeat of 
Russia by Japan. These city folks were supposed to 
be impervious. A German Protestant Mission and the 
Catholic Mission, neither lacking in learning, ex- 
perience or ability, or in funds to push their work, 
had tackled them. Both had been frozen out. 

The gentry there had seen the Bible translated into 
Kuan Hwa (the vernacular) ; but they turned up their 
nose at it, as trash beneath their notice, though the 
language of the translation was what they all spoke, 
and was excellently done. They despised it because, 
forsooth, it was not put into Wen Li. The moment 
they saw the New Testament printed in the ordinary 
‘talk language,’’ they cast it aside. Wen Li is 
‘thigh’’ stilted Chinese, abbreviated and intensely 
idiomatic. It was as if you would insult an American 
by offering him the American Revision, instead of a 
Bible in the language of Beowulf. Their pride of 
scholarship in the Chinese Classics had run well-nigh 
mad. 

Our only human hold on the city was this : Several 
Christians of one of our near-by country churches, sup- 
porting its own pastor, had formed a company and 
gone into the east suburb—they could not get into the 
city itself—and had began selling bean-cakes. Please 
note that this humble business was one that would 
bring these Christians into relationship with peasants, 
not with gentry. But our men were sturdy of faith 
and had prayer power, and they expected to do some- 
thing for God. Speedily their store became a rendez- 
vous for many of their fellow farmer Christians who 
had to market at this large center. And they began 
to pray together for this hoary, wicked city, that God 
would, in their midst, open a way—they knew not 
how—for ‘the doctrine.”’ 

Then Dr. Hayes and I received an invitation to go 
and meet with them—which we accepted. That night 
after store-closing our little company earnestly besought 
God to touch the hearts of Kao Mi’s heathen, aristo- 


at once gave us a religious center of 
good repute, especially as the magistrate 
there gave it his formal, written sanc- 
tion, putting up a yamen proclamation 
to that effect. It rapidly became popu- 

' lar. ‘The character of our business men 

and the evangelist recommended the 
place. The younger gentry, realizing that these men 
had something that they did not possess, were willing 
to fraternize with them, coming often to visit and more 
and more to learn ‘‘the Doctrine.’’ As their eyes 
gradually opened to the light that streams from Christ, 
and as they began to understand some of the multi- 
tudinous corollary blessings that flow from the Cross, 
a profound dissatisfaction with the old order grew in 
them. They cursed it—its blindness, 
its turpitude, its hopelessness, its life- 
lessness, 

Moreover they liked the place be- 
cause it was a Chinese institution. 
Though often visiting the chapel and 
furnishing an evangelist for it, I placed 
it under the pastoral care of the nearest 
Chinese minister, and from the start 
the Christian Chinese took great inter- 
est in it, and felt keenly their responsi- 
bility for it. 

At last there came a day when my 
food box and bedding failed to arrive ; 
and to my surprise the leader of the 
gentry invited me to stay at his house. 
And there I saw eye-opening things— 
fine old Chinese furniture, rare and 
costly vases, beautiful plants; also 
American clocks, clothes, and photo- 
graphs galore. And I slept on a for- 
eign bed! Like Cornelius, my host (I 


that family one brother has become a zealous evangel- 
ist, and out of that school of thirty boys have come 
many Christians and inquirers, 

Another gentry family of four brothers and a father, 
all officials, have established a girls’ school in their 
compound, with one of our best women Christians as 
teacher. 

We have sent Bible women, at the request of such 
families, to instruct their women, who have proved 
eager learners, and have received their ‘‘ doctrine 
teachers’’ most cordially, 

Imagine what it means that these people should 
propose that we unite with them in establishing a 
boys’ school, in which: 

1. They would furnish the teacher of the Chinese 
classics and we the teacher of Western learning, 

2. We make the choice of the books to be used in 
the Union School, 

3. At least one-fourth of the course is to be devoted 
to the teaching of Christian subjects. 

Repeatedly I have accepted the invitation of the 
magistrate to speak before his official schools, espe- 
cially before the normal school, where hundreds of 
young men, in six months’, nine months’, one-year and 
two-year courses, are hurriedly trying to fit themselves 
to meet the needs of schools being opened by the 
republic,—a rare chance to preach Christ and dis- 
tribute tracts and mold the molders of Chinese 
thought. 

Christians in Kao Mi have steadily multiplied from 
the gentry ranks, all baptized by the native pastor. 
There have been two especially interesting and heip- 
ful human factors in this consummation. 

The gentry have seen in their midst the superiority 
of Christian schools and teachers. It has been as 
eye-opening as humbling. They have been pro- 
foundly impressed by the fact that our Christian sys- 
tem produces students with usable knowledge at their 
command, better than anything of which they had 
conceived, Our teachers of English can do some- 
thing more than ‘‘teach Efiglish to the letter G.’’ 
They know geography, mathematics, calisthenics, 
music, and many other things involved in the idea of 
sit wen (Western learning). It commands their re- 
spect that the district magistrate sends his teachers to 
our men to learn singing, setting-up drill, arithmetic, 
and to get a little peep into world-doings. Above 





A Few Months Later, with All the Boys in Uniform 





call the gentry leader that, because now 
he always insists that I be his guest) 
assembled his household to hear the 
gospel. And from that time every visit 
was the occasion of :his inviting some 
of his friends to meet me and hear the 
gospel. At first, they, like Nicodemus, 
came in the night; but as we be- 
came better acquainted, openly, and at all times of 
the day. 

Things have developed rapidly. Even two years 
before the establishing of the republic (which guar- 
anteed religious liberty), an influential family of offi- 
cials who had charge of a government school for boys, 
hired, in open defiance of the Manchu government 
instructions, two of our Christians as teachers, who 
daily expounded the Scripture in the school, From 


Heathen boys from heathen homes are the pupils in this school. “The 
host,” who sits at the end of the front row, wearing foreign shoes and 
hat, not only loaned part of his compound, but equipped the school with 
supplies, and’ at his own expense provided the uniforms. Mr. Scott, in 
leather suit and sweater, stands next the host. A mark of progress as yet 
rare among China’s masses characterizes this group: there is not a queue 


among them. 


all, these men have character and are to be trusted. 
And what that means can be understood only by the 
missionary long resident in heathendom, 

Then Christianity has brought to many of the Kao 
Mi gentry a new sense of the value of girls and the 
dignity and worth of educated women. Mine host 
has confided to me that the thing that ifmpressed him 
more than all else with the desirableness and satisfy- 
ingness of the Christian religion was what he witnessed 
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as a guest in our home, even the baptism of our 
youngest daughter, —such humble means c.n the 
Holy Spirit use to reach a man’s heart, The cere- 
mony was performed by Dr. Hayes in the presence of 
this heathen man and a few missionary friends ‘‘refu- 
geeing '' with us during troublous revolution days. 
To think that he and others should be invited from 
a distance for the sake of a girl baby ; that Dr. Hayes 
should leave his work in another city to administer 
this sacrament, quite overwhelmed him with a changed 
conception of life. The music, the presence of for- 
eign ladies, cultured, and honored of men, the brood- 
ing peace, the simplicity, dignity, and solemn beauty 
of the service, touched the inner chords of his nature, 
His new grip on life that has stirred him to do 
something for others has been manifested in his open- 
ing a Christian middle school for boys in a fine series 
of rooms on his own compound,—C4%ristian, I say, 
because two of our ablest Christian teachers have been 
employed in his school; the course conforms to our 
mission school curriculum, compulsory morning and 
evening worship obtains; also Sabbath worship, 
marching in a body to the chapel forenoon and after- 
noon ; and the native pastor is the welcome guest and 
presiding good genius there over it all,—and remem- 
ber that these are heathen boys out of heathen fami- 


‘lies. To further prove his interest mine host has at 


considerable expense outfitted the school with furni- 
ture, maps, charts, etc., and he plans this year to 
build and run on similar lines a girls’ school in an- 
other yard of his compound. 

In addition to this, he has established a Y. M. C, A. 
in the city. After seeing ours in our Tsingtau church, 
he wanted one just like it in his city, and proceeded 
to organize one (minus the active membership) from 
among his friends, with the accessory of a reading- 
room where the élite of his clan could come and leis- 
urely soak in the Christian literature which he had 
secured, 

As a result of his interest aroused and that of his 
friends, the East: Suburb Chapel cannot hold the 
Christians who now attend the meetings. Another 
reason for the happy development is the attitude of 
the Christian business men toward the Sabbath. On 
Sundays from their store-front always hangs this sign: 
‘« This is the Sabbath; no business to-day.’’ While 
the daily market of that busy street surges in a roar 
all aroynd them, they stand like Daniel and his 
friends,-worshiping ,God ,on his holy day in his 
holy sanctuary, Also the members of this firm 
preach to their customers, and during dull hours go 
out into the surrounding villages and herald Christ. 
The Lord is faithful, and has prospered his righteous 
servants, And they have purchased a two-story fang 
pu (pawnshop), the upper story of which is to be 
fitted up for an additional school, and the first story 
for achurch. This is only a temporary arrangement. 

Recently we called on the magistrate to invite his 
co-operation in erecting a new church-building. As 
things are in China, he could, if he so desired, in- 
stantly nip the project in the bud, especially as this is 
a Chinese church, not a foreign mission affair. He, 
however, took great interest in the matter, and prom- 
ised a generous subscription, and issued a proclama- 
tion asking the business men to contribute. His wife 
and mother are Christians. His good-will is partly 
due to their interest and partly to the fact that years 
ago he was a pupil of Dr. Hayes in the provincial 
university, and the flavor of Dr. Hayes’ able, schol- 
arly, and consecrated witness is with him still. 

After talking with him several times about estab- 
lishing an official school for the daughters of gentry, 
he has finally opened one. His wife and mother 
act as patronesses, He has called a fine Chris- 
tian woman of our choice as the lady teacher of that 
school. Unbound feet area sine gua non of entrance, 
and the school is full to its capacity. 

Though used to surprises in this city, one of the 
biggest. came when mine host and the magistrate, 
speaking for several of the leading gentry, asked me 
to accompany them to the first National Y. M. C. A. 
Convention, held in Peking, December, 1912, It was 
a great venture for them. Of course, I jumped at the 
chance. And the rich fruitage of that convention, 
not only in the hearts of the gentry of this city, but of 
many rich and influential heathen in other centers 
now for the first time face to face with the truth in 
Christ, —who can calculate ? 

And this.is the city that only a few months ago was 
lorded over by a queue-wearing Manchu official of the 
hopeless old régime. During the revolution he was 
seizing even our school-boys and shutting them up in 
a foul prison for the crime of cutting their queues. 
When, after repeated fruitless attempts, I was at last 
able to get in to them, some forty were chained, hand 
and foot in a siiting posture in that low, dirty den, 
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their families distressed beyond measure, some of their 
women folk dying from anxiety and fear. 

In an ago-long sin-encrusted gentry center, what 
hath God wrought ! 

Editor’s Note.—Such a stupendous revolution as has 
shaken this walled city of Kao Mi is hard to receive as 
sober history. So with many of the amazing revelations 
which Charles Ernest Scott has given in the series of arti- 
cles on China written for The Sunday School Times, 
which was announced in last week's issue Perhaps no 
series of articles has ever been published on this land of 
modern miracles which | ne such a picture of unvar- 
nished heathenism and of gospel triumph in the face of it. 
Mr. Scott's center of work in China is at Tsingtau, Shan- 
tung, he is at present in America on furlough, and may be 
addressed at the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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The Golden Pen at Work 


By the Rev. William D. Marsh, D.D. 


The story of The League of the Golden Pen, whose mem- 
bers write at least one letter of cheer each month, is told 
by the Rev. E. H. Byington, the founder, in a leaflet which 
will be furnished by The Sunday School Times Co., to- 
ether with the attractive membership card, for five cents. 
n orders of five or more the leaflet and cards may be ob- 
tained at the rate of two cents for each leaflet and each card 


N TWO churches it has been my privilege to organ- 
ize Leagues of the Golden Pen, and in both of 
them much good has been done in a quiet way. 

The League appeals to almost everybody, because it 
has no dues, no meetings, no machinery, and yet af- 
fords a means of helpfulness within the power of all. 

In May, 1913, at a Sunday morning service in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, I preached on the League, giv- 
ing illustrations from Mr. Byington and others. There 
was a very deep interest, and over one hundred per- 
sons of all ages enrolled as members. Many of these 
are more than faithful to their promise. One young 
lady has written over eighty distinctively Golden Pen 
letters in less than seven months, Many have revived 
old friendships, which were well-nigh lost by the si- 
lence of years. Often beautiful illustrations of large 
good accomplished come to us. This week a mother 
told of her son who was forced to leave college by the 
death of his father, and of the wonderful inspiration 
he received from a letter from one of the teachers of 
Lawrence College. It was not written as a perfunctory 
duty, but out of a sympathetic heart. 

One of the best suggestions of the League is that of 
writing letters to children, One of my correspondents 
is a boy of nine or ten years who writes the most de- 
lightful letters concerning his boy life. His parents 
tell me that the letters he receives do him much good 
and help them in training him for usefulness. He 
bids fair to be a remarkably strong Christian man. 

A fellow pastor, when abroad, sent a postal card, 
with a personal message, to one of his Sunday-school 
boys, who on receiving it ran down the street telling 
evervbody that his minister had written to him from 
England. The card.was prized among his treasures 
and enhanced the influence of the pastor over the boy. 

We have found it exceedingly helpful to print in the 
Church Bulletin letters, poems and extracts, which 
may be used by members of the League. For example, 
a very remarkable letter, written by Dr. Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston to a friend in bereavement was 
printed. Many have sent the letter, with a word of 
personal sympathy, to people in sorrow. Far and 
wide do we hear of the good wrought. A _ recent 
letter tells of the help it has given to a mother : 


The letter to the sorrowing in your Bulletin I passed on 
to a heartbroken mother. Her son, Minnesota’s great 
football player, died here in October of typhoid, She had 
worked and saved for him, helped him through the univer- 
sity, and had seen him admitted to the bar,—just here he 
had to leave everything. She is a Christian woman, but is 
having a terrible struggle with herself. She told me the 
letter did her good ; it rested her. 


At our last prayer-meeting a man who had been 
sorely bereaved by the loss of his wife told us, with 
tears in his voice, of receiving a four-page letter from 
a banker, who was the busiest of men. It was 
written by his own hand and out of his heart, 

This League is just the thing for timid people who 
have little faculty for talking. Some of them develop 
a gift for writing just the right thing at the right time. 
A member of our League wrote a cultured lady, a 
college professor, who was laid aside by illness, and 
was amazed to get an answer, which said, ‘‘ Your 
letter was so very welcome and such a very agreeable 
surprise. You cannot know how I appreciate your 
thinking of me and taking the trouble to write to me.”’ 
Sometimes we hesitate to write to persons of superior 
education or position, but we need not, for every one 
loves to get a friendly epistle. 

Especially may letters be used to win people to 
Christ. Our people were intensely interested in the 
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story of the young man’s letter which won Henry Clay 
Trumbull to Christ. It is impossible to estimate the 
influence flowing from that single letter, yet thousands 
of young Christians could write as well. 

It is best to write the letter when the impulse is on, 
not to wait for time to write at length and very care. 
fully. ‘* Do it now’’ is the right motto. Turn right 
aside, if possible, and when the heart is impelled 
write the note. Snatch moments from a busy life, 
and let the heart speak. Sunday afternoon or even- 
ing is an ideal time, - The heart is in the right mood, 
the great thoughts of religion are in the soul. 

It soon becomes a habit to write with the Golden 
Pen, and it is a joy, even if one never knows of great 
good done. A member said, ‘‘ Membership makes 
me more careful in all my correspondence, I try 
hard to make all my letters full of cheer and help.”’ 
Thus the spirit of the League penetrates all he writes. 
The central element in the purpose of the League 
member is to write ‘‘in the Spirit of Christ.’’ A con- 
secrated pen will be a Golden Pen, 

Arp.Leton, WIs, 
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From Dr. J. R. Miller’s Letters 
23. Songful Acceptance of God’s Will 


| am glad to write to you, for it seems to do you 
good, It has been a great pleasure to me to 
come into your life and add a little strength. 
Perhaps I have already quoted to you Miss Dickinson's 
lines in which she says that, if we can help one faint- 
ing robin unto his nest again, we shall not live in 
vain. I suppose the suggestion came from the story 
of Mr. Lincoln, who, finding one day in the grass be- 
side a hedge-row, a callow bird, picked it up gently 
and walked along the hedge until he found the nest 
out of which the bird had fallen, and then restored it 
-— put it back into the nest again. It was a beautiful 
thing for the great man to do. Even to help back into 
its place a bird which had fallen out is enough to re- 
deem a day from waste and make it beautiful. I am 
sure it is very much more worth while to help a dis- 
couraged soul, a life tossed out of its nest of quiet and 
peace, back into its place again. What I want to do 
for:you, my child, is to help you, back .into, the sweet 
rest, the quiet peace, the holy confidence, which are 
the privileges of every true Christian. You have been 
disturbed by your sorrow—it has tossed you out of the 
nest for the time. Life seemed to be broken up for 
you very much, But you cannot get back the expe- 
riences out of which you have thus been taken. 
Since you cannot hope to have restored to you tiat 
which death has taken out of your hand, you must 
believe that it is the will of God for you. 

Another thing is also very sure—it is not necessary 
that this sorrow should really hurt your life. God 
allows no experiences to come to us in which we can- 
not live victoriously and live sweetly as Christians. I 
am sure, therefore, that he is able to give you grace 
to live without your friend, to glorify him, to serve 
him. It becomes the will of God for you, therefore, 
to adapt yourself to the new experience. You had 
planned to live with your friend. God’s plan leaves 
the friend out of the earthly experience. Take God's 
plan, but do not feel that your real joy is to be hurt 
thereby, That is to say, God is able to make up to 
you the loss, and help you to live richly and beauti- 
fully as you are. Accept, therefore, the will of God, 
and devote yourself to it, not perfunctorily, not as by 
mere constraint, but cheerfully, songfully, - believing 
that God’s way is the best, although you cannot see 
that it is. 

If you read Romans 8, from verse 28 to the end, 
you will find some very sweet and precious truths 
which will be like rocks for you to lean upon, like 
clefts in which you may hide from the storm. 

From what you say, I suppose all your experience 
with your friend was such as to leave sweet memories. 
Sometimes, in cases like this, there have been things 
which make the memory sad and regretful. I have 
been trying to comfort another personally unknown 
friend in something of the same way. But I find a 
bitter element in her recollections of the intercourse 
of those happy years. This makes it very much 
harder for her. But you speak of the memories in 
your case as being all tender and true and sweet. 
Think of these, therefore, and keep the treasure in 
your own heart. 

We are in this world, not to cast shadows, but to 
be ‘‘lights’’ in the world, A life victorious over 
sorrow is a more beautiful life, a more noble life, than 
the life which is happy, but never has known sorrow. 
May God give you the victory, and make you a 
shining light wherever you go. 
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How to get hold of an audience whether they will or no 








| Some Secrets of a Public Speaker’s Power 
By the late H. Clay Trumbull 





T HAS been said that preachers can be divided into 
two classes, —the man who preaches because he 
has got to say something, and the man who 

aches because he has got something to say. It is 
very easy to see to which of these two classes a preacher 
belongs, if we sit under his preaching ; and as it is 
with preachers so is it with other public speakers. 
The man who gets a hold on us whether we will or no, 
in a personal or a public appeal, is the man who is 

essed by an idea and a purpose, and not the man 
who merely possesses a purpose and an idea. This is 
the basal truth in all effective eloquence. 

On one occasion I saw this truth illustrated in a 
series of a dozen or more ten-minute speeches of ex- 
ceptional eloquence and effectiveness. In Connecti- 
cut, the governor has never possessed the pardoning 
power. At the time of which I write it rested with the 
legislature alone. A convict in the state prison who 
sought release must give notice in the state newspapers, 
in advance of the meeting of the legislature, of his pur- 
pose of petitioning for a pardon. When the legisla- 
ture came together all such petitions were referred to 
the standing Committee on the State Prison, and the 
members of that committee made personal examina- 
tion and report on every separate case, One year I 
went with that committee to the prison, when its 
members were on this duty of examination, and I was 
privileged to hear the statements of the petitioning 
prisoners, 

A Ten-Minute Plea for Freedom 

The committee sat in the warden’s room of the 
prison, One by one the convicts who sought release 
were brought in from the cells beyond, and allowed 
ten minutes to tell each his story, to plead his case, to 
strive to make a favorable impression in his behalf, 
and then go back to his cell, Every man of the peti- 
tioners was eloquent in his way. There was nota dull 
speaker in the entire number. Not one pleaded a 
lack of preparation, or lost any time in preliminaries. 
Each knew what he wanted to say, and he went right 
at it. Of course there were differences in the meas- 
ures of power, as there were differences in the meas- 
ures of manhood, and in the measures of appreciation 
of those who sat there in judgment, and of what’would 
influence them ; but every speech was at the best for 
that speaker as he was, and it disclosed himself to those 
who heard him, and the effect corresponded to the 
power thus evidenced, 

Most of those men naturally claimed that they were 
there as prisoners because of being misunderstood, or 
because of improper testimony by the witnesses against 
them, and they seemed to feel that it was their mission 
to convince the committee of this state of things. But 
the convict who carried all that committee with him 
was a man who was manifestly moved by deep feeling 
as to himself, and who sought to make all feel as he felt. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m a guilty man, I'min 
here justly ; and I come before you now asking par- 
don for the guilty, I’ve learned some things since I 
came in here that I never knew before. I’ve read the 
Bible, as I never read it until 1 came here, I’ve read 
one thing in the Bible, that perhaps all you gentlemen 
know, but no one of you can think of it as I think of 
it. It's this, ‘The way of transgressors is hard.’ Yes, 
gentlemen, that is what the Bible says, and I tell you 
from my own bitter experience it is true. Ah! gen- 
tlemen, ‘the way of transgressors zs hard.’ I’m glad 
none of you know it as Iknowit. And now, a trans- 
gressor, knowing that the way I’m in is a hard way, 
ask for God's sake that you'll give pardon to the 
guilty, and may God give pardon to every one of you 
as you for his sake give pardon to one who needs it 
and begs for it.’’ 

There was no doubt about the point of that appeal, 
or about the spirit which prompted it. None could 
Join issue with it, It carried all hearts, because it 
Possessed the heart of the one who spoke from his 
heart to their hearts. It was a good illustration of the 
power of a purpose possessing the earnest speaker. 

John B. Gough perhaps best illustrated, in a long 
series of years, and in many different communi- 
ies, the power of a popular lecturer through his 
being possessed of a great purpose which animated 
and dominated his being, For more than a quarter 
of a century he delivered thousands of addresses in 
thousands of places, on the subject of total abstinence, 


An unknown convict and one of America’s greatest 
orators furnished Dr. Trumbull with two illustra- 
tions of what he believed was the chief secret of 
effective eloquence. In last week’s issue appeared 
the first of two hitherto unpublished articles by Dr. 
Trumbull on a subject which he said had the place 
in his mind that music had in the minds of many. 
In this second article is unfolded a principle of elo- 
quence that is open to all, and that should be laid 
hold on eagerly by the Christian worker. 








and always as the master of his audience whatever 
were the preferences or prejudices of those who lis- 
tened. 

Because of his dramatic power in the expression 
of his views and in the recital of his illustrations, 
it was often said that Gough was a better actor than 
lecturer and, in consequence of this idea in the minds 
of many, he was induced to attempt lecturing on other 
subjects than the one which possessed him. But I 
can say very positively, from my familiarity with him 
as a lecturer in both spheres, that he never approached 
in his power as a lecturer on other subjects the power 
which he always showed as a lecturer on total absti- 
nence. It was, indeed, his great reputation gained as 
a temperance lecturer that secured to him hearers as a 
general lecturer ; and his success in the former field 
did not give him added success, but rather tended to 
lessen his reputation as a lecturer. Only while the 
theme of which he discoursed had possession of his 
very soul because of his own bitter experiences, and 
the experiences of other similar sufferers of whom he 
knew, could his power even as actor or as lecturer 
control his being, and through him the being of those 
whom he addressed. 

I have listened to him as a temperance lecturer for 
five nights in a week for weeks together, and I never 
tired of this listening. He controlled my thoughts, he 
inspired my purposes, he made me ready to be a life- 
worker in the cause which he advocated. When he 
lectured on other themes, I was always disappointed 
in him, because Samson seemed shorn of his locks. 
Only when he drew on illustrations for his lectures from 
his old line of advocacy was he aroused for the mo- 
ment with his former fire, and did he séem to reach 
out his arms to seize the pillars of Dagon’s temple, 
and once more to show signs of preternatural strength. 

Although his intense earnestness was the chief 
power of Mr. Gough as an orator, he was not without 
method in his mode of approaching an audience ; for 
he was human, and so were his hearérs, and unless 
he approached them in a wise way he could not hope 
to get a hold and keep it when he sought to sway them 
in his line of thinking and feeling. 


Getting Them to Wish They Hadn’t Come 

A chief difficulty which Mr. Gough had to contend 
with, at the start, before an audience, in all his later 
years as a lecturer, was his own reputation as an ora- 
tor. Those who had heard him, or had heard of him, 
at his best, were likely to have their expectations 
aroused beyond the possibility of their being equaled, 
when anew he appeared before them. One's imagi- 
nation can always go beyond the reality, and Mr. 
Gough knew that the imagination of his hearers was 
likely to be raised to a higher point to begin with than 
he could possibly come up to; therefore he found it 
necessary, as I have heard him say, to lower their 
expectations until they were in a proper state to be 
raised again. 

He usually began in a commonplace way, and 
without any effort at oratory. This would surprise 
most of his hearers. ‘*I could see them look their 
surprise,’’ he said. ‘After a few of my sentences, 
they’d begin to settle back in their seats in their dis- 
appointment, as if to say, ‘Is that what you call elo- 
quence? I thought Mr. Gough could speak better 
than that. I wish I hadn’t come.’’ When enough 
of them were feeling that way, it was a good time to 
give them something better. Then I'd try to get a 
fresh hold on them with the hope of carrying them 
along with me."’ 

John Bright, who was one of the most eloquent ora- 
tors of his generation, said that he usually knew just 


how he was to degin a speech. While he did not 
always know beforehand just what he was to say in 
in the course of his speech, he did always know, be- 
fore he began, just how he was to close.. Mr, Gough 
evidently adapted his opening to the condition of the 
audience then before him ; and it was manifest that 
he considered carefully his closing incident ; he knew 
what was the climax of his oratory, and he stopped 
there. 

In studying Mr. Gough’s method of oratory week 
after week and year after year, I saw that he never 
used an incident or illustration as a peroration until 
he had used and tested it in a subordinate place. Of 
course he must have many such illustrations, when 
he was to speak many times in the same place ; and 
he was frequently adding to his stock of brilliant and 
impressive incidents, suited to close with, 

Occasionally I would notice that Mr. Gough intro- 
duced a new incident into the body of his address, 
that seemed to have greater possibilities in it than he 
at first brought out. The next evening he would use 
it more effectively, as if it were getting a stronger hold 
on him. A few evenings later he would bring it out 
once more, with added finish and force. Each time 
that he used it anew, while he had it thus in training, 
he seemed to perceive new possibilities in it, and to 
disclose them in its using. Finally it was used as a 
climax, in one of his overwhelming perorations. Then 
it was a fitting close, and he stopped there. It could 
hardly be recognized at such a time as the incident 
which he had first, a few days before, introduced 
casually in his address. Yet there were no other ad- 
ditions to it than those which simply brought out its 
truth more vividly. 


Was Gough a Third-Rate Actor ? 

When Mr. Gough returned to America from one 
of his visits to Great Britain, | was in New York 
City, and went to hear him lecture at Cooper 
Institute. The next morning, at” breakfast table, 
I was asked by my fellow-guests where I had passed 
the evening. There were present at that table some 
of the most distinguished citizens of New York. I 
said to them that I had been to hear Gough lecture. 
At once he was spoken of contemptuously as only a 
third-rate ‘* actor.’ Several gentlemen of exceptional 
intellectual power were at the table. When I said 
that his addresses always impressed me by his depth 
of real feeling, they said that that was because of my 
inexperience with actors. Such old theater-goers as 
themselves could never, they said, be moved by him. 
This aroused me. _ [F said, ‘*‘ Let me tell you a story 
of his which I heard for the first time last night."’ 
Then I gave it briefly, as I had heard him close 
with it. 

He was lecturing on one occasion to the outcasts of 
Glasgow, gathered to hear him by the city mission- 
aries, with the assurance given by the civil authori- 
ties that no one should be arrested by the police 
while in quiet attendance there that evening. The 
provost of the borough was by Mr. Gough's side on 
the platform. The roughest and vilest of the city 
were there. A woman popularly known as ‘* Hell- 
Fire’’ was among them, The provost said that she 
had been arrested scores of times, and she was so 
violent when drunk that he never sent one policeman 
alone to arrest her. She sat before the lecturer and 
listened to his words. As he told of the curse of 
rum, and of the sufferings of the drunkard, she cried 
out, ‘‘ True, mon, It’s a’ true.’’ And again, ‘‘ How 
d’ye ken it a’, mon?’’ When an opportunity for 
the signing of the pledge came, and Mr, Gough gave 
the invitation, she stepped forward and asked to sign. 
A bystander said that she'd not keep her pledge until 
midnight. At this she squared away for a fight. Mr; 
Gough appealed to her, and asked if she cou/d keep 
the pledge. 

‘*If I say I will, I can.’’ 

‘¢ Will you say you will? 

«¢T will.’’ 

‘« Then give us your hand on it."’ 

She took his hand, and she signed the pledge. Mr. 
Gough said to her, ‘* May God help you to keep it, 
my good woinan."’ 

‘« Two years afier that evening I was again in Glas- 
gow,’’ said Mr. Gough, ‘‘I saw her once more,— 
no longer ‘ Hell-Fire," but respected ‘Mrs. Archer.’ 
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I sat down at the tea table with her and her daughter 
in their humble Scotch home. She told me of the 
struggles she had had in her purpose of keeping the 
pledge in those two years, and of her triumphs by the 
help of God. But sometimes, she said, she would 
dream in the night that she was drunk as of old, and 
then she would get up and go down on her knees and 
cry out in prayer, ‘God keep me, God keep me,—I 
canna get drunk ony mair." Her daughter added, 
‘Yes, Mr. Gough, I've waked in the night and I'd 
hear mither cry, ‘‘God keep me, God keep me,—I 
canna get drunk ony mair.’’ And I'd call to her, 
«*«Come back to bed, mither. You'll take yer death 
o’ could,’’ an’ she'll say to me, ‘‘ No, no, I’ve been 
dreaming I was drunk again, and I'm praying and 
crying, ‘God keep me, I canna get drunk ony 
mair.’’’’ 

‘*Ah,"’ said Mr. Gough, ‘‘it was not the pledge 
that had kept her, but it was her faith that sounded 
out in the cry of her heart continually, ‘God keep 
me, God keep me, —I canna get drunk ony mair.’ ”’ 

As I simply repeated the story at that city break- 
fast table, I found myself again in tears, as I had been 
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before when I heard Mr. Gough tell it. And those 
‘old theater-goers,"" who rated Gough only as 
‘¢a third-rate actor,"’ who could never move ¢heir 
emotions, were also in tears, and they said, ‘‘ That zs 
a remarkable story.’’ ‘Yes, I replied, ‘and it is 
such remarkable facts which have laid hold on Mr. 
Gough, and which enable him to lay hold on the 
hearts of those who hear him.’’ It was the truth 
which possessed Mr. Gough that gave him power 
over others. Not his acting, but his deep feeling, 
made him the controlling force he was for so long as 
an advocate of total abstinence. 

He who would impress a truth on others must first 
be impressed by that truth himself. He cannot sway 
his hearers by a conviction that has not already 
swayed him. Unless the truth has got hold of the 
speaker he cannot hope to make it get hold of his 
audience, Earnestness is a result of deep feeling and 
of heartfelt purpose ; the most effective speaker is 
always an earnest speaker, John Angell James of 
Birmingham said to a class of young preachers whom 
he was addressing, ‘‘ Young men, be earnest, not az 
at earnestness, but Je earnest.”’ 
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Has your pastor read these articles: ‘‘ How the Preacher Can Illustrate from Arche- 
ology,” *“* Archeology and the Scrap-Book of the Critics,”’ ‘‘ An Archeological Spade 


that Every Preacher Can Use ’’? 


The present article concludes the series of four 


articles, written with the minister’s needs in view, that have appeared in Dr. Kyle’s 


department on archeology and the Bible. 


They have been a revelation of the fresh 


and vivid understanding of Bible truths that is open to the student who learns how 
to dig in archeology’s rich fields. 


EEPING pace with the progress of archeological 
discovery is delightful, but not easy. The ex- 
plorers themselves have to wade through dust and 

mire and rubbish, and endure hardships of climate and 
repulsive customs and unpleasant conditions of life, 
and so those who follow their published work must 
wade through scarcely less choking dust and rubbish 
and submit to much wearisome reading to find one 
little treasure, —must traverse a great desert to find one 
oasis. Professor Petrie has said that for the archeolo- 
gist just to keep up completely with all that has been 
done and is being done, is to have no time to do 
anything himself. The busy pastor cannot do more 
than make use of the condensed reviews of results, 
which are in turn condensed from still other condensed 
reviews. Archeological results have been skimmed 
again and again to produce such a review as is pub- 
lished once a month in Thé Sunday School Times. 
What is there given is, indeed, the ‘‘cream of the 
cream’ of the discoveries. 

In concluding the series of articles on the value of 
archeological material in sermon work, I promised 
to add another article for the benefit of those 
who wish to explore in more difficult fields. In 
the three articles thus far published I purposely con- 
fined the illustrations and directions to that part of 

‘ the field which is more easily accessible, in order that 
all might see how easily it is within reach. I have 
been asked by some—doubtless many others would 
like to ask—how the preacher can keep up with the 
progress of research, how obtain a systematic survey 
of the great results of exploration, how obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the great and difficult problems to 
which archeological evidence is applicable, and, last 
and most important of all, how the preacher can make 
use of these things when he has found access to them. 


The Best Kind of Jury™ 


The thing that the preacher wants of the archeo o- 
gist is the evidence, evidence on all sorts of biblical 
questions, and the prime character of evidence is that 
it makes things evident. To see things that are evi- 
dent lays no hard requirement upon any one. Any 
intelligent person can meet that requirement; the 
greatly sophisticated have no advantage. A judge of 
the court once said to me that the best jury in the 
world is a company of intelligent farmers, persons not 
too much sophisticated in the subtle ways of modern 
business and social life of the cities. They look at 
facts, naked facts, not facts seen through any fog of 
conventional or professional notions. So any intelli- 


gent Bible student is capable of understanding and 
using real evidence, and does not need to get all his 
opinions from experts,—may even use the evidence 
to better advantage than many so-called experts, who 


become immersed in their own speculations. The 
digging up of evidence and presenting it is the work 
of experts ; but when once the evidence is ready for 
the jury, from that point on every preacher may be 
‘«his own specialist.’’ All he needs is access to the 
evidence and application of the evidence. 

The question, ‘*What journal will give me full 
account of all these important discoveries ?’’ cannot 
be satisfactorily answered. There is no such journal, 
and, if there were, it would not be a journal but an 
encyclopedia. Then which are the important discov- 
eries? What is important to one is unimportant to 
another. Besides, each department has its own jour- 
nal or even journals. The best immediate sources of 
the discoveries are the reports of the exploration socie- 
ties, The Palestine Exploration Fund, The Egyptian 
Exploration Society, the Egyptian Research Account, 
the various German, French, and Italian exploration 
societies, and the Ecole Bibligue of the Dominican 
friars in Jerusalem, Next to these reports, sometimes 
even superior to them, are the journals, The Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s new quarterly, Ancient Egypt, Recuedll 
de Travaux, mostly in French only, and Orientad- 
istische Literatur-Zeitung, mostly in German only. In 
America, the Records of the Past (Washington) is in 
some respects incomparable. This last gives an 
excellent selection trom all departments of archeology. 
For a brief review of practically everything of any 
worth that appears anywhere in the archeological 
world, there is nothing that approaches The Journal 
of the Archeological Institute of America,—in the 
English tongue at least. 

All these and a long list of more specialized sources 
are laid under tribute for the monthly review in The 
Sunday School Times, and only those discoveries no- 
ticed which seem to contain some real and valuable 
contribution to biblical study. The aim is to make 
it unsurpassed and invaluable to the busy Bible stu- 
dent; but for those who desire, and rightly, to get 
nearer the sources for themselves, I have given also 
this list of the most helpful sources for constant pe- 
rusal. ‘There is no other way to keep fully up with 
the progress of discovery. 

The subject of a systematic view of the results of 
the discoveries I approach with fear and trembling, 
knowing that I will not satisty anybody. ‘Tell me 
of the one book which contains an account of all the 
important discoveries’’ is the ignorant question that 
is the despair of the archeologist who has been spend- 
ing a life-time in order to compass the same subject. 
Yet there are such books ; that is, such, but not so 
much; they are systematic, but not complete ; and 
the-more satisfactory they are in extent, the less satis- 
factory they are in completeness. To begin with the 
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smallest and one of the latest, there is ‘« The Bible 


and the Spade,’’ by Dr. Edgar J. Banks, a primer jn | 


size, but something far better than a primer in quali 


(Association Press, $1). Another, among the latest | 


also, and perhaps the best in most respects, is ‘*The | 
Latest Light on Bible Lands,’’ by P. S. P. Handcock — 


(Gorham, $2.40). Nothing could be more compre. 
hensive for the size of it. ‘*The Old Testament in 


the Light of the Ancient East,’’ by Alfred Jeremiags ' 


(Putnam, 2 vol., $7), is a perfect mine of archeolog. 
ical information systematically arranged, but so mixed 
up with the speculative criticism of this star-gazer as 
to be almost beyond usefulness for the ordinary Bible 
student. Besides these, there are systematic arrange. 
ments of information in each department of biblical 
archeology so numerous that it seems almost an invid. 
ious distinction to mention any of them. Professor 
Rogers’ ‘‘ History of Babylonia and Assyria’’ (Meth. 
odist Book Concern, 2 vols., $4), Professor Petrie’s 
‘‘ History of Egypt’’ (Scribners, 6 vols., $1.75 each), 
Dr. Hoskins’ ‘‘From the Nile to Nebo,’’ for the 
study of the Desert of the Wanderings (The Sunday 
School Times Co,, $3), and ‘‘ Canaan d’ apres L’ Ex. 
plorateur recente,’’ by Pére H. Vincent, unfortunately 
not translated into English. 

The comprehensive view of the value of the appli. 
cation of archeological material in Bible study goes 
beyond the point which most Bible students reach, 
It would be hopeless to attempt to give a complete 
list of the books. Conservative students of the Bible 
have been the first, and are still the most insistent, in 
the discussion of the value of the archeologist in Bible 
study, though others have referred to individual finds 
with great frequency. But latterly they also have 
made great efforts to take a comprehensive view of 
archeology as an ally, and to forge an argument from 
it for advanced critical theories. Thus books now to 
be named fall into two classes. Of radical critics, the 
most available books are ‘‘ Authority and Arche- 
ology,’’ edited by Hogarth, with many contributors, 
and Driver's recent Sweich Lectures. ‘* Modern Re 


search as Illustrating the Bible’’ (Oxford University’ 


Press, $1.20). 
fessor Hommel’s ** Ancient Hebrew Tradition,’’ Pro- 
fessor Naville’s new book, ‘‘ The Archzology of the 
Old, Testament’’ (Revell, $1.50 net), a most, im- 
portant work on the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, and the general discussions of Professor 
Sayce in his many books, Perhaps I might be 
allowed to mention also my own work, ‘‘.The De- 
ciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criti- 
cism’’ (Bibliotheca-Sacra Co., $1.50), the only book, 
as far as I know, devoted to the discussion of the 
rights, authority, and power of archeological evidence 
in deciding the questions which criticism has raised. 


New Clothing from the Monuments 

Now the application of all this evidence, when the 
preacher has gained access to the sources, is of the 
most practical interest, The materials of our daily 
food are much the same from generation to genera- 
tion ; the freshness of our eating is altogether in the 
skill of the cook in adapting the materials to our ap- 
petite. So the truth of God reinains the same, as does 
God himself, but tiie message is fresh or stale accord- 
ing as the preacher is skilful in adapting it to the ap- 
petite of the famishing world. Only the preacher 
who keeps up to the times in which he lives, and so 
knows the whims of the appetite of the soul, and 
keeps up to the times in the new light upon the truth, 
and thus altogether is a skilful cook, is always fresh. 
All others are hopelessly stale. Or to change the 
figure of speech, the preacher who stops getting new 
light upon the truth is no more acceptable to his times 
than one who stops getting new clothes. His ideas 
need new raiment quite as often as his person. And 
it is a fact that the only two sources of style in the 
clothing of biblical thought, the record of the eternal 
truth of God, are the ever-changing conditions of life 
and the old original styles of clothing Bible thought 
now being given back to us from the monuments. 

The apologetic, the controversial value of archeolog- 
ical material has little use in the pulpit. The way 
for the preacher to use these things is in providing 
new styles of dress for his thought. The most famil- 
iar examples will be the best to illustrate this point. 
The Moabite stone clothes the narrative of the house 
of Omri with much that the sacred writer expected the 
mind of the Israelite to supply, but which our minds 
do not have. The Tell el-Amarna tablets give us 
imagery of the Patriarchal times in Palestine compar- 
able in kind to that supplied by our own civilization 
by our knowledge of the educational facilities of these 
days ; if less in degree than in some parts of the civ- 
ilized world, it is greater than in some other parts, 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Would Jim “make good”? 








The Big Chap’s Royal Commission 


By Gisela Dittrick Britt 





VEN the cat admired him! Gladys laughed out- 
right as Raffles coolly ignored her proffered lap 
and sprang lightly upon the arm of the big chair 

opposite. ; ; 

«Another conquest !’* she said merrily. ‘* But 
that’s the last member of the family, Jim.”’ 

The Big Chap laughed too, yet there were tears in 
the gray eyes. Somehow, in these wonderful days of 
his home-coming, tears and laughter were very closely 
akin, The seven long years of his absence were be- 
hind him ; their checkered memory would return after 
a while; just now he was living in the beautiful 

nt. It had been a joyous home-coming. In the 
mercy of God not one was missing from the precious 
home-circle. There were changes, but they were 
happy ones. It was jolly good to see Jack, the elder 
prother, who had bullied him in the old days, meekly 
obeying his small son’s imperious commands, It 
was pleasant to watch Bess in her dignified réle of 
matron of honor, and- lovely to catch the new light 
in Sylvia's eyes as they followed ‘Little Dim,’’ és 
namesake. 

It was vastly amusing, vet at the same time utterly 
bewildering, to readjust Gladys. 

Gladys aged ten, and Gladys seventeen, were not 
synonyms ; and as he sat in the sunlit room and 
looked across at the lovely vian¢e face, he felt sud- 
denly cheated out of those seven years,—she had 
been his adoring little slave. 

As though divining his inmost thought, the girl im- 
pulsively rose from her seat, there was a flash of blue 
draperies, and two soft arms were about his neck, and 
a voice tempestuously exclaimed : 

‘‘Dear old Jim, don’t look that way! 
‘growed’! And I perfectly adore you !”’ 

**«Gladys—Gladys."’ It was the mother’s gentle 
protest. ‘‘ Not quite ‘adore,’ dear,’’ she cautioned. 

But Gladys refused the bridle. ‘‘I do! I posi- 
tively adorehim. And youalldo. And what's more, 
I heard you tell Dad last night that you believed Jim 
was the handsomest one of the family after all—so 
now !”’ 

The look on James Brooks’ face deepened the pink 
in his mother’s ‘cheeks, but he only said : 

‘«Don't worry, mother mine,—I'm immune, But, 
mother, why can’t I have a ‘sweetie’? I’m just 
starving for one. Mother, p-l-e-a-se.’’ 

As he stood before her, his hands thrust boyishly 
into his pockets, and she heard again the old coaxing, 
wheedling voice, the mother’s eyes were illumined 
with a great tenderness. Men were but ‘‘ children of 
a larger growth."’ He did need ‘‘sweeties’’ some- 
times, —it was good for hitn. 

‘*So long as the ‘sweeties’’ are homemade,’’ she 
said, with a twinkle in her still lovely eyes, ‘* they're 
not apt to be harmful. And now, about the day ?”’ 
she queried. 

For answer he reached over for the tennis racquets 
which lay on the big settle near by. 


‘* TOR Auld Lang Syne’’; he handed Gladys her 
racquet as he spoke. ‘* But I warn you, I’ve 
learned a trick or two.’’ 

‘«*1 fear no foe,’ ’’ she sang gaily. ‘* Meet youin 
five minutes. Adieu, adorable !’’ she flashed over 
her shoulder at him, and was gone. 

The mother smiled. The ‘‘sweeties’’ were doing 
her boy good beyond a doubt. 

‘*And then,’’ she asked, ‘‘ are you going down the 
harbor with the others ?’’ ; 

There was an instant change in the face before her. 
The laughter and fun vanished, and in their place was 
a subtle something she had not seen before ; but in a 
moment she divined. The Joy was gone, and in his 
‘stead was the man he had come to be; and though 
her heart ached for the laddie who had vanished, she 
was suddenly proud of the man. 

‘* Not this time,’’ mother,’’ he said, ‘* After lunch 
I must go away by myself for the rest of the day. 
This is Saturday. I preach to-morrow, you know, 
and’’—there was amoment's hesitation— ‘‘ Did you 
know, mother, that Dad had promised to come and 
hear me to-morrow ?”’ 

She looked up at him in quick, startled wonder, 
and the dainty bit of embroidery she was holding 
slipped to the floor. 

«I did not think he would, even for you. It is a 


I'm not 


great surprise,—a great one, Oh, we ‘little faith’ 
ones!’’ Then she drew his head down and kissed 
him tenderly, ‘It's wonderful to have a ‘royal 
commission,’ dear,—to be His representative! I shall 
be praying,—oh, Jim, there may be ‘joy in heaven’ 
to-morrow!’ 

She held him close for one precious moment while 
her lips moved softly, then they left the room together. 

Many times during the merry game out on the old 
court did she step to the door and look at the two, It 
was so wonderful, —so very w »nderful! He—the wild 
one of her flock! He—her reckless, fun-loving, dar- 
ing black sheep! He—over whom she had worried 
and prayed in those old wild, reckless years! He—a 
a minister! Ii was too wonderful to be true! 

It was at one of these times as she stood watching 
the two on the court that she became aware of her 
husband's presence. Quietly she slipped her hand 
into his arm, but neither spoke until the Big Chap 
swung his racquet in triumph, and Gladys threw her- 
self down upon the greensward and covered her ears 
to shut out the victor’s shout. 

‘*A good game,’’ and John Brooks turned slowly 
toward the house, ‘Jim's playing was great!’’ He 
dearly loved sports. ‘*And I'm going to-morrow to 
hear if he has as much brain in his head as he has in 
his heels. I’m rather curious. Somehow I'm in- 
clined to think he'll ‘make good.’ I'll find out to- 
morrow.”* 

The door closed behind him with a bang, and he 
never knew that the meddlesome old breeze had car- 
ried his every word down to the old court. 


sie AD is very proud of you, Jim,’’ Gladys 
said quietly, yet with emphasis. She was 
‘*growed’’ and she understood. ‘He is 
glad now that you went away,—I heard him tell Jack 
so. I'm going to tell you something he said,—I 
think you ought to know that Dad cares for you 
awfully!’’ 

She was leaning forward, her slender hands clasped 
about her knees, and he was listening. He wanted to 
know, more than anything else in the world, what his 
father thought of him. He had hoped he would be 
proud of him—that hope had been a great keeping 
power all those seven years,—but he wanted to know, 
and Gladys was more than satisfied with her lis- 
tener, 

‘«He said it had made a man in every way of you! 
You were a ‘superb specimen,’ he said—he did, truly, 
Jim !”’ 

It was impossible not to see the flash of pleasure in 
the gray eyes and the unconscious straightening of the 
fine figure, but the next moment his hand was laid 
upon her lips. 

‘¢Gladys, hush ! Not another word! I’m ashamed, 
but it was a great temptation. What Dad wants me 
to know hewilltellme. Why, I feel exactly as though 
I had been listening at the keyhole !’’ He laughed, 
but there was no laughter in his eyes ; she knew he 
meant it. 

But there was something she szs¢ tell him, and she 
took his hand from her lips and held it firmly. 

‘*Jim—listen—I just must tell you one more thing ! 
And this isn’t a ‘lolly’ either. He said you looked 
as though you had developed brains—he really had 
some hope—but you had disappointed him so often— 
sour, isn’t it?’’ 

He grinned knowingly and she improved the oppor- 
tunity. ‘*But he said he was going to find out sure 
to-morrow. Jim, he’s going to church—Dad! And 
he must be proud of you already, Jim, for—listen just 
a moment longer—please !’’ 

They had both risen in their excitement and she was 
clinging fast to the sleeve of his tennis flannels ; he 
might as well have tried to shake off a burr. - 

‘*He has invited Judge Hummel and Dr. Philpots 
to go with him—he has! Liltoldme! Andoh, Jim, 
just give them a hummer—a regular screamer! Oh, 
you will, won't you !”’ 

For a brief second he stared at her in utter amaze- 
ment. His sermon to-morrow a ‘‘hummer’ —a 
‘‘regular screamer’’—then he threw back his head 
and laughed ; laughed until he leaned limply against 
the high stone wall, utterly spent. 

‘«Gladys,"’ he said at last faintly, ‘‘ you're right— 
‘you haven't growed a bit. I'm flattered—why, what 


in the world— 
tient tug. 

‘‘Oh, come—do hurry!'’ He turned in surprise 
at the note of distress in her voice. 

‘*Oh, do hurry! It’s that awful Millar, and he’s 
just hanging around to see you! He knows dad 
wouldn’t let him come onthe place. Oh, hurry, Jim, 
—do!"’ 

But he only stood still, looking from her excited 
self to the thin, stooping figure coming unsteadily up 
the walk. 

‘*Do you mean that that is Phil Millar?’’ he asked 
in wonder, ‘* Yousurely don’t mean that that cadav- 
erous, down-and-out individual is Millar?’’ He looked 
beyond Gladys’ distressed face at his older sister Bess, 
who had just joined them, 

She nodded. ‘* Yes, it's Philip Millar. He went 
down awfully fast after he left Dad's office.’ 


sad H, HE’S just horrid, Jim!’ broke in Gladys. 
‘He drinks and gambles anc does all sorts 
of awful things! We don't recognize him 
any more. Do come before he sees you,-—vou don't 
want to waste your time on him! ' 

‘¢Gladys,’’ his voice was almost stern, and she 
looked at him in sudden wonder as he took from his 
pocket a small book and quickly opened it. ‘* Will 
you read this—my commission ?"’ 

He handed her the little book, and she saw it was 
a Testament, and her cheeks grew crimson as her eyes 
caught the words, 

‘* Read it aloud, Gladys,’’ he said quietly, and she 
read a bit falteringly: 

‘««So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon 
Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou knowest 
that I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my lambs, 

‘¢* He saith to him again the second time, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him, 
Yea, Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed my sheep. 

‘¢ «He saith unto him the third time, Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved because 
he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? 
And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep.’”” 

He smiled as the words died away and he took the 
book gently from her. 

‘*Wait a moment, dear, that isn’t all.’” The gray 
eyes gave a quick glance at the shambling figure down 
the walk the while he rapidly turned the leaves of the 
little book. 


as she gave his arm a quick, impa- 


st HERE'S just a bit more that goes with it, 
Gladys. Here it is—read this too.’’ He 
handed her the book again, and again she 
obeyed him. 

‘«* How think ye ? Ifaman havean hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray ?’—’’ 

‘«* Seeketh’ yes, that's it.’? He closed the book 
and put it carefully in his pocket, then he smiled down 
into her perturbed face a bit whimsically, +‘ That 
doesn’t exactly mean jumping a stone wall and hiding 
behind it until the ‘sheep’ gets by, does it, little Sis? 
Sh-h ! Here’s my sheep !”’ 

The two watching saw him go swiftly to meet the 
man with the uncertain steps; they saw the other 
man’s face light up as the younger one held out his 
hand ; they saw the Big Chap turn and walk slowly 
down the side street beside him. 

There was a strangled sob, and Bess, turning in 
amazement, saw that the younger girl's eyes were full 
of unshed tears, 

‘*Why, Gladys, what—’’ she began, but never fin- 
ished, for the girl turned upon her almost fiercely. 

‘Qh, don’t you see that Dad will think Jim is going 
back into that crowd again? Hewon't believe in him 
—he’ll think Jim is only pretending! Oh, there's 
Dad now—he and Hubert in the car! Oh, I've got 
to stop them !’’ and the excited girl darted across the 
lawn, while the older sister walked slowly and thought- 
fully toward the house. 

. Was Jim only ‘ pretending ?"’ 
(To be concluded in next week's issue) 
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How the Sunday-School Can Help in Sex Education 


The first of a series on this vital topic that will appear in he department on Home and Sunday-school conducted for the Time. by Mr Brown 
By Frank L. Brown, American General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Association 








What Has Been Done—and Next Steps 


HERE have come so many letters of inquiry and 
words of approval from parents and church and 
Sunday-school workers concerning the page in 

The Sunday School Times in the issue of December 
21, 1912, on ‘* Teaching Sex Truth through Home and 
School,’’ that in this issue and in two later issues, ad- 
ditional help will be furnished to those who are seek- 
ing to know their duty with reference to this subject 
which relates itself so vitally to the home, to the physi- 
cal and spiritual welfare of young people, and to the 
helpfulness of the Sunday-school as a factor in the life 
of both pupil and home and community. 

In this and the later issues will be found articles 
showing the progress of sex instruction as developed 
through the efforts of the organized Sunday-school 
work. From two specialists, Dr. George J. Fisher, 
who is at the head of the physical department of the 
International Y. M. C. A., and Prof. Norman E, 
Richardson, of the Sex Education Committee of the 
Boston Superintendents’ Union, there will appear a 
very sane treatment of this entire subject from the 
standpoint of the home and Sunday-school that will 
emphasize the constructive side of the work and avoid 
that unwholesome emphasis upon this topic that does 
no ultimate service to the young people. Professor 
Richardson's article on the subject of ‘‘Sex Education 
in the Sunday-school’’ in the Journal of the Religious 
Education Association has received very favorable com- 
ment. His little book ‘‘Sex Culture Talks to Young 
Men"’ which relates to boys in the middle and later 
period of adolescence is being widely read. 

At the same time, these articles will face the home 
and Sunday-school toward the duty of a natural hand- 
ling of these problems that are so closely related to 
life and character and the achieving of life’s best by 
the multitude of young people who need suggestion 
and counsel along paths that are not familiar to them, 
and where a misstep may bring serious consequences 
through a long future. 

Through the Purity Departments of the International 
and State Associations, sentiment is being cultivated 
and literature distributed. Michigan, Massachusetts, 
New York, Kentucky, Texas, North Dakota and the 
Inland Empire Association, it is reported, have organ- 
ized Purity Departments with superintendents and 
committees. In other states definite work is being 
accomplished by field workers who are presenting this 
subject in their addresses. The state of Michigan has 
now twenty-nine counties with Purity superintendents. 
The Philadelphia Sunday-school workers have re- 
cently taken steps looking toward the creation of a 
Purity Department, with the idea of promoting an or- 
ganized campaign among the seven hundred and 
twenty-one schools of that city. The Purity exhibit of 
the World's Sunday School Conveution at Zurich, 
Switzerland, created great interest and very favorable 
comment. 

In the previous page upon this subject, there ap- 
peared a list of books which, while helpful, do not in- 
clude all of the literature upon this subject. Addi- 
tional books are named in this page, and in the further 
articles there are books named that will be fitted 
for the use of the parent and teacher and the young 
people themselves. 

The work accomplished by the Sex Education Com- 
mittee of Boston Sunday School Superintendenst’ 
Union is worthy of following by other cities. The rela- 
tion of instruction upon this subject to a spiritual at- 
mosphere and to spiritual ideals is all-important in de- 
veloping the right impression and results. In the 
course of a series of conferences of Sunday-school su- 
perintendents and workers in the city of Brooklyn re- 
cently, the subject of the duty of the Sunday-school 
in the matter of sex instruction was made one of the 
series of talks relating to the physical and spiritual 
methods to be utilized in the Sunday-school in reach- 
ing boys and young men. _ In this conference it was 
very clearly brought out that the best results in such 
instruction came not from too steady and constant 
reference to the subject by Sunday-school teachers or 
church workers, but rather to the inclusion of this as 
a part of a general plan for the development of the 
whole life and the safeguarding of that life for its 
largest usefulness. 


As a result of this meeting, the. 


Brooklyn Sunday-School Union is to consider the 
formation of a committee to wisely promote Sex Edu- 
cation through the Sunday-schools of the city. 

The use of mothers’ meetings and parents’ associa- 
tions in connection with the Sunday-school is urged 
as a natural point where the proper training of the 
child and the young person can be developed. Very’ 
many associations are undertaking this as a part of 
their plans, It seems most important that proper 
instruction should not be deferred until the young 
people have reached their own life crises and where 
salvage work seems to be needed, but undertaken in 
a pertectly natural way from earliest childhood ; and 
the experience of wise leaders is that, wherever tried, 
this method has resulted in largest benefit to the child 
and home. 

In the conference of the Brooklyn superintendents 
it was suggested that where the right books had 
been secured suitable to boys and girls of a certain 
age, it would prove helpful to have such books circu- 
lated in the class by the teacher of the class or by the 
committee of the school in special charge of this sub- 
ject, the consent of the parents being first obtained. 
It will be noted that in one of the Boston Sunday- 
schools a library is maintained at the school for con- 
sultation by parents during certain hours. 

In one of the largest denominations of the country 
the Sunday-school Board has a committee for the 
purpose of developing plans for the right introduction 
of this subject in the Sunday-schools of that denomi- 
nation, 

Every boy and girl has a right to proper guidance 
in life's great problems on the part of those who in the 
home and Sunday-school are most intimately related 
to their lives. This is also the solemn responsibility 
of those who are placed by God as guides to those who 
know notthe way. The writer has reason to remember 
gratefully the interest in him on the part of his parents 
during his own development, and recalls the placing in 
his hands of a book on ** Princely Manhood”’ at a time 
when subjects plainly spoken of in that book were 
essential to his own life development. His mother 
also placed in the hands of a sister a book called 
‘*Queenly Womanhood.’’ When his own boy reached 
eleven years of age, the book ‘* What My Uncle the 
Doctor Told Me’’ was put in his hands, and quite 
recently, when that boy was between fourteen and 
fifteen, Hall's book, ‘‘ From Youth to Manhood’’ 
was put in the lad’s hands after a good companion- 
able talk. Results of such close relationship on the 
most vital of life's problems cannot but cement be- 
tween parents and children a bond that will grow 
stronger as the years go by. 


% 


The Boston Plan of Helping the Home 


HE Sex Education Committee of the Sunday 
School Superintendents’ Union of Boston and 
Vicinity has made use of the following letters. 

The first was sent out to every member of the Union: 


DEAR BROTHER : 


Your committee on sex education, after very careful 
deliberation, has decided upon a plan by which, in your 
Sunday-school, you can deal with this most vital question. 
We believe our plan is dignified, refined, effective, and 
also are convinced that if you are in touch with the facts 
you will co-operate in this effort to give your young people 
the intelligence and protection to which they have a moral 
right. 

Enclosed is a sample letter to be sent to the fathers of 
the boys in your Sunday-school. We will furnish you as 
many of these letters as you ‘can use, free of charge. Books 
which we believe will measure up to every reasonable re- 
quirement we can supply you at cost. 

May we -suggest that you make some specific demand 
upon your committee by mail, or at the next meeting. 
Letters and books will be there ready for distribution, or 
may be secured at the office of the chairman. 

Our committee will also be prepared to furnish reliable 
speakers_for any meeting at which you can be reasonably 
sure that at least fifty persons will be present. 


After receiving the above letter and a sample of the 
one referred to in it, some of the superintendents 
formulated letters more nearly suited to their particu- 
lar needs, and sent them out to the parents.of the 


pupils in their schools. The following letter was 
sent out by the superintendent of the Immanuej 
Walnut Avenue Sunday-school of Roxbury, Massa 
chusetts : 


To THE PARENTS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Through the courtesy of the Sunday School Super. 
intendents’ Union of Boston and Vicinity I am enclosing g 
list of books which have been carefully selected by the Sex 
Education Committee of the Union. I want to recommend 
these books to you as presenting this very important sub. 
ject in a manner which I feel sure will appeal to you. 

In our Sunday school we believe that a right under. 
standing of sex matters early in life is very important to 
the boy and the girl, and has much to do with right devel- 
opment along many lines. You probably agree with us 
that this instruction should be given in the home rather 
than in public. In order to help in some way our school 
has purchased some of the books mentioned in the list and 
started a parents’ library, where these books can be bor- 
rowed, 

During the Sundays of March, the superintendent or an 
assistant will be in the Sunday-school office for fifteen min 
utes before and after the morning church service. You are 
cordially invited to come in either to examine or to borrow 
the books, or to consult about any matters concerning the 


school, Very cordially yours, 


CHARLES M. ADAMS, Sufé, 
Issued by vote of the teachers and officers. 


The superintendent, Mr. Adams, reports that as a 
result of this general letter, considerable interest was 
taken by the parents. A number of the books were 
loaned and many inquiries were answered personally 
or by letter, recommending books and giving infor- 
mation where they could be purchased, Mr. Adams 
is about to form a parents’ association in connection 
with the school, in order to more thoroughly effect 
results. 

The books recommended by this Committee of the 
Boston Union (of which Don S. Gates, 2 Ashburton 
Place, Boston, is chairman) are as follows ; 


‘* Training of the Young in Laws of Sex,’’ by Rev. Ed 
ward Lyttelton, Head Master of Eton College, England 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $1.00). Most valuable on the 
general argument and attitude Does not give the de- 
tailed information needed by children and youth. It 
should be supplemented by some of the following. 

**Sex Culture Talks to Young Men,”’ by Prof. Norman 
E. Richardson, S,T.B., Ph.D. (Eaton and Mains, 50 cents), 
For fathers who want to know what to say to adolescent 
sons and how to say it. 

Educational Pamphlets, Numbers 4, 5, and 6, pwhlished 
by the Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 105 
West goth St., New York. 32 pages each 10 cents each. 

No. 4. ‘*The Boy Problem, For Parents and Teach 
ers.’”’ A most helpful discussion, 

No. 5. ‘* How My Uncle, the Doctor, Instructed Me 
in Matters of Sex.’? By Prof. Max Oker-Biom, 
‘*This gracefu’ little story has been translated into 
nine languages, but not until now into English.”’ 
** Shows one wholesome and attractive way of con 
veying certain truths to a child.’’ 

No. 6. ‘Health and the Hygiene of Sex.’’ For 
boys in their teens and young men. ‘‘ Goes straight 
to the heart of the sex problems ”’ of boys and young 
men, Clean, strong, concrete. 

**The Edward Bok Books of Self-Knowledge for Young 
People and Parents’’ (Fleming H. Revell Co., 25 cents 
each). 

No.1. ‘* How Shall I Tell My Child? A Little Book 
for Parents.’? By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman. 

No, 2. ‘* When a, Boy Becomes a Man. A Little 
Book for Boys.’’ By H. Bisseker, M.A. Written 
for boys from thirteen to fifteen years of age, and 
excellent for a wider range of years, but does not 
cover the period of young manhood reached by 
Educational Pamphlet No, 6. 

‘¢Girl and Woman: A Book for Mothers and Daugh- 
ters.”? By Caroline Wormeley Latimer, M.D., M.A., 
formerly Instructor in Biology, Woman’s College of Balti. 
more (Appleton & Co., $1.50). 

‘‘From Youth into Manhood.’’ By Winfield S. Hall, 
Ph.D., M.D. (Association Press, 50 cents). Excels in 
physiology of sex. Suited for boys and young men. Gives 
valuable simple rules of personal hygiene.’’ 

‘*Social Diseases and Marriage.’’ By Prince A. Mor- 
row, M.D. (Lea, Febiger & Co., $3.00). A book of svu- 
preme value as a guide to a clear, well-balanced under- 
standing of the problems of sex education and hygiene. 

The Union is also suggesting the little pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Sex Hygiene, ’’ by Prince A. Morrow, D.D. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 5 (Matt. 20 : 1-16) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





Z LESSON I. 








The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever hear about Henry Fawcett, the 
blind man who became postmaster-general of 
England? When he was still a young lad he 

went out partridge shooting with his father. As the 
result of an accident both of his eyes were shot out 
by his father’s gun. You might think that was 
enough to have made him a helpless dependent for 
life, but you would have to reckon with the daunt- 
less stuff that was in Henry Fawcett’s soul. 

He persisted in his studies, and when he was thirty 
years old had written a text-book on political economy, 
and was elected to the chair in that science in Cam- 
bridge University. At thirty-two he was elected a 
member of Parliament. He became a parliamen- 
tarian of great prominence, and was one of the most 
powerful opponents that Mr. Gladstone ever en- 
countered. Mr. Gladstone had, however, so high 
an opinion of him that he made him postmaster- 
general. He was then only forty-seven years old. 

Among the things that he did was to give the par- 
cels post system to the English people,—a system 
that is just beginning to be so useful in the United 
States. Sometimes those that seem to be last come 
in first. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘Times.] 


Sometimes the very ‘‘ making” of a lesson is to get 
hold of it, in the beginning, at the right end. Dr. 
Thomas in his opening paragraph shows the right 
way to get at this lesson. 

Not a few teachers will find that it is not easy to 
show a class why it was reasonable that men who 
worked twelve hours should be paid the same as 
those who worked only one. [Illustrations must never 
be made too literal. Such a situation as Jesus pic- 
tured would never exist. It is against all. human 

ractise and sense of justice, and for that very reason 
is an illustration of the grace of God which leads 
him to do as much for the undeserving as for the more 
worthy. 

None of us earn our salvation anyhow. Dr. 
Thomas’ Sunday study will be especially useful here. 


The Class in Session 

Real true spiritual life and ideals are not at all like 
the commonplace accepted notions about goodness. 
The ‘‘average” man has his notions as to what 
‘‘ goodness” is, and he is more often radically wrong 
than really right. Real goodness is known only by 
those who know God, the standard and judge of it. 
When Jesus speaks he is always right, and often his 
words seem fanciful and hard to take; and that is 
because they do not fall in with our own ideas. 

He shook his friends up completely by telling that 
moral, rich young ruler that he was a long way from 
being perfect. He then spoke one of his peculiar 
sentences, ‘‘ Many shall be last that are first, and 
first that are last.” This of course did not have much 
meaning to his friends, so he goes on to illustrate 
what he means by this saying (Monday study). That 
word *‘ for” shows us that this whole passage is an 
illustration of Matthew 19 : 30. What Jesus wants to 
teach his friends and us is that spiritual life is not a 
matter of bargaining with God, but that it is a mat- 
ter of God’s free gift absolutely (Saturday study). 
To show this he draws a picture of a man who hires 
laborers for his vineyard. There is hardly anything 
in this story that is true to life. It is as fanciful as 
Gulliver’s travels. No man treats his fellow-men in 
business with the uncalculating generosity that God 
shows toward us. That is the very point of this 
Story. It zs not true to human practise, but z¢ zs ¢rue 
to divine practise. God sends his Son to die for the 
ungodly; that is love, not business. 

The householder represents God (Monday study). 
He wants men to have work, and picks them up at 
various hours during the day just as he can find them 
(Tuesday study). There is no reflection to be cast 
on the men because they happened to be idle (Wed- 
hesday study). At the close of the day all who have 
worked are called in. For the literary purpose of 
bringing out the point, the last hired are represented 
as being the first paid off (Thursday study). ‘The 
laborers now appear to be divided into two groups,— 
those who are surprised and grateful, and those who 
are disappointed and ‘‘sore.” Mr. Gordon calls them 
the “bargainers” and the ‘‘trusters” (paragraphs 
7-10). Dr. Thomas (Sunday study) points out that 
every laborer was wholly obligated to the landlord 
for being hired at all. They were each and all stand- 


Matt. 20: 1-16. Commit verses 6, 7 


Read Matthew 20 : 17-34 


t For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that was a 
householder, who went out early in the morning to hire labor- 
ers into his vineyard. 2 And when he had agreed with the 
laborers for a ! shilling a day, he sent them into his vineyard. 
3 And he went out about the third hour, and saw others stand- 
ing in the marketplace idle ; 4 and to them he said, Go ye also 
into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right I will give you. 
And they went their way. 5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and the ninth hour, and did likewise. 6 And about the 
eleventh hour he went out, and found others standing ; and he 
saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle? 7 They 
say unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He saith unto 
them, Go ye also into the vineyard. 8 And when even was 
come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the 
laborers, and pay them their hire, beginning from the last unto 
the first. o And when they came that were hired about the 
eleventh hour, they received every man a! shilling. 1o And 
when the first came, they supposed that they would receive 
more ; and they likewise received every man a ! shilling. 11 
And when they received it, they murmured against the house- 
holder, 12 saying, These last have spent du¢ one hour, and thou 
hast made them equal unto us, who have borne the burden of 
the day and the *scorching heat. 13 But he answered and 
said to one of them, Friend, I do thee no-wrong: didst not 
thou agree with me for a! shilling? 14 Take up that which 
is thine, and go thy way ; it is my will to give unto this last, 
even as unto thee. 15 Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own? or is thine eye evil, because I am good? 16 
So the last shall be first, and the first last. 


1 The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth about eight pence half- 
penny, or nearly seventeen cents. *% Or, hot wi 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 
hong references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.— What was meant by ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven’’? What was’a ‘‘householder’’?? What sort of 
work would these laborers do? (Riddle ; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 2.—How much was a shilling in our money? Was 
this a good day’s pay? (Riddle; Mackie, 2; Thomas, 
Monday study.) 

Verse 3.—What time was ‘‘the third hour’”?? Where 
was ‘‘ the market-place’’ ? (Riddle, 4, v. 3; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 4.—Was it usual to start working without agreeing 
on the wages? (Riddle ; Thomas, Tuesday; Class in Ses- 
sion, 2.) 

Verse 5.—What time was meant by “the sixth hour ’’ 
and ‘‘the ninth hour’’? (Riddle, 4.) 

Verse 7.—Did any blame attach to these men for being 
idle all day? (Thomas, Wednesday; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 8.—How many hours was a regular day’s work ? 
(Riddle, 4.) 

Verse 9.—Why were all of the laborers paid the same 
amount? (Riddle; Gordon, 10; Ridgway, 3, 4; Mackie, 
2; Thomas, Friday, Saturday ; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verses 1-14.—Was such an occurrence as this likely to 
have taken place at that time? What is the interpretation 
of this parable? (Riddle, 1; Gordon, 7-13 ; Thomas, Sat- 
urday and Sunday ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 15.—What is the significance of the question, ‘‘ Is 
thine eye evil, because I am good ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 16.—In what sense would the last be first, and the 
first last? (Riddle; Gordon, 1-6 ; Mackie, 3; Thomas, 
Saturday. ) 








ing idle in the market-place, some earlier and some 
later, and the landlord hired them for their sakes, 
not his. 

This is the situation with us and with our God. 
We would none of us have any hold on heaven ex- 
cept he graciously gave it. Those who objected to 
the inequality of payment thought that they had de- 
served more, and the Master met them on their own 
ground (Dr. Riddle, v. 13), reminding them of their 
agreement. ‘Then he accuses them of having an evil 
eye (v. 15; Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph), and de- 
clares that he has a right to be generous as well as 
just. Dr. Thomas reminds us of the tremendous im- 
portance of the doctrine of God’s grace in giving 
eternal life to whomsoever he will (Mr. Gordon's 
closing paragraphs). 


A Lesson Summary 


The human mind seems quite unable to grasp cer- 
tain elements of the Gospel of Jesus. We never. for 


JULY 5. THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD 


Golden Text: He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust —Matthew § : 45 





instance, quite take it :terally that we are to torg've 
others as we hope to be forgiven We never quite 
come up to the idea that we are to regard our neigh: 
bor’s interest equally with our own. Civilization 1s 
ne founded on these ideas but rather the reverse of 
tnem, 

More difficult yet is it for us to grasp that we are 
not saved because we are good but because God is 
good. The heathen thinks that he must do certain 
things that he may be acceptable to his God and win 
an entrance into his heaven. And we say, ‘I am 
not good enough to be a Christian,” which shows 
precisely the same idea of God as the heathen has. 

We love him because he first loved us. We work 
for Jesus Christ, not that we may be saved, but be- 
cause we have been saved. ll Christian self- 
denial is far more for our good than for God's good. 
The human heart always prefers to bargain than to 
humbly receive. Thank God that he is patient 
with us. , 


Questions for Class Use 
1. Who does the householder represent in the parable? 


2. Can you state the connection between this parable 
and our last week’s lesson ? 


3. Why did the landlord hire men late in the day? 
4. Why did he pay all the workmen alike? 


5. Why did the bargain workmen have no cause for 
complaint ? 


6, What was wrong with their hearts ? 


7. Does this parable teach that every Christian will get 
the same reward no matter what kind of service he renders? 


8. What do you understand by the phrase ‘‘ the grace of 
God ’’? 
Other Teaching Points 

The kingdom of heaven is a phrase that is used in many 
ways by Jesus. Sometimes it refers to that future glorious 
state when sin is no more. In this passage it refers to the 
spiritual life that you and I are living to-day under our 
unseen but glorious ruler. 


God is always watching for a chance to set us to work. 
Hobdw many times he has found us idle and said, ‘‘ Go teach 
that Sunday-school class’’?; ‘*Go befriend that lonely 
person’? ; **Go help out that collection,’? and we have 
refused. 


It was not the fault of the eleventh hour laborers that 
they were idle all day. But even though it has been our 
fault that we have not entered the work, let us go into the 
vineyard at once and trust his grace for the payment. 


Those who started to work at the sixth and ninth hour 
did not murmur against the payment given to the eleventh 
hour laborers, The murmurers were those who had agreed 
on their wages, who, in pure justice, had less ground for 
complaint. 

The best effect of all good work is not the pay, but in the 
effect of good work done on us who doit. It’s a glorious 
thing to know that you are growing more and more com- 
petent and skilful, and to feel that you can do good work 
because you have done it before. 

God does not judge workers by the amount of work they 
do, but the spirit in which they do it. 

It is an evil disposition that grumbles at another man’s 
good fortune, 

It is a safe thing to trust God without drawing up any 
contract with him, and he likes to be trusted, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark 10 : 32-45.) 
[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson ‘The suggestions and ques- 


tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.] 

It was avery short time now until that last sad 
week in Jerusalem. Jesus knew this, but in spite of 
all that he had said to them his friends did not be- 
lieve that it could be true. They still felt sure that 
he was going to start some sort of revolution and 
movement. Scenes and John were so sure of this and 
so ambitious that they even went so far as to ask 
for good places in that monarchy. This made a dis- 
turbance among the rest and Jesus quieted it. 


1. When did this conversation take place? 
2. What was the great error that James and John made? 
3. Why is the man who serves humanity ‘‘ great ’’ ? 
4. In what way did Jesus minister to humanity? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 
Wasted breath, 
Underhand work. 


An explosion. 
A small door to a big place. 
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First Things First 


By S. D. Gordon 


how things look to you. If you're on top of a 
high building, looking down, the up things come 
first, the down things last. 

But if you’re on the street, among the tall buildings 
of lower Broadway, looking up, the near things seem 
bigger and the high things smaller. The down 
things are first; the up things last. The last has 
become first, the first last. 

‘This is the setting of this laborers’ parable. The 
story begins and ends with this sentence about the 
last being first and the first last. It all grew out of 
the incident of the rich young ruler. His great 
wealth and social position rated him first in common 
estimation, ‘These disciples were commonly rated 
much lower. And they had given up even such 
prospects as they had to become followers of the 


|* DEPENDS on where you are standing of course, 


despised Nazarene. 


‘The world-point of view and God’s are exactly con- 
trary. The one looks from below—no, not neces- 
sarily up—maybe just straight out. And so the 
down things loom big. And when something hap- 
pens to make them look—at least—upwards, the 
upper things seem quite small in comparison; they're 
distinctly last in the sense of importance they give 
and in the hold they get. 

It’s easy to get last things first, and awfully hard 
to keep first things first. They do get tangled and 
blurred. And when they do they are hard to get 
clearly untangled and kept untangled. 

God sees all, and sees each in its true relation, and 
at its true value. Jesus saw things through his 
Father's eyes. He steadily cultivated this, though 
the whole set of his surroundings was against it. It 
is only by our putting Jesus first and keeping him 
there that we will ever get things straight. 


The contrast stands out sharply here between bar- 
gainers and trusters; those who put bargaining first 
and those who put God first. The bargainers put in 
all the ‘‘ifs” in their dealings with God. Like Jacob 
and those early morning laborers, they make an 
agreement. Things must be specific, They'll trust 
an agreement with God. They even go so far as to 
trust God to keep his agreement; though really in 
their hearts they’d never trust him in anything 
they’re really concerned about without an agreement. 

And so what they receive from him is part of the 
bargain. ‘They've really earned and are entitled to 
all that comes—even to heaven itself—as part of the 
bargain. This is their dominant thought, 

It is surprising how much of this sort of thing 
creeps in even among good Christian folk. Under- 
neath is this feeling: ‘I’ve been a good Christian; 
I’ve always been faithful tothe common standards 
and requirements of Christianity. I really deserve 
all I shall get, I’m fully expecting to get all that’s 
coming to me, as my right.” The bargain-spirit is 
the strong undercurrent. 

And it is striking how inconsistent these bargainers 
in the parable are. ‘They have got all they bar- 
gained for. The householder has kept his agree- 
ment fully. Yet they criticize him, They want 
more than they bargained for. ‘They complain that 
he doesn’t put them up in his grace basis, and down 
on their own bargain basis, too. That’s a way bar- 
gainers always have, then and _still,—criticizing. 
That is the last thing todo indealing with God. But 
so many put last things first. 

The trusters leave the whole thing to the Lord of 
the,vineyard. They trust themselves in his hands, 
They didn’t reckon on how much they did, but on 
how good he was, They rested the settlement not 
on their merits, but upon his goodness. ‘They trust 
unconditionally without terms. They accept him. 
And they were not disappointed. They had judged 
accurately in leaving the matter wholly with him, 

How much more sensible for us to reckon things 
on this basis. Not one of us has done a full day’s 
work, We've all come in later than we should, at 
the third, or the noon, or the ninth, or even—some of 
us—the eleventh hour. 

And what we've done since coming in has been by 
our Lord's gracious breath breathing on our sin- 
crippled powers; and the breathing really counts 
much more than what is breathed upon. How much 
saner just frankly to admit all this, and travel en- 
tirely on our knees and faces in lowly praise of such 
a gracious Master. 


And God graciously keeps bargainers and all alike 
on the grace basis as far as we'll let him. The sun 
and rain shine and fall on all alike. And this sums 
up all our physical life. Without rainthe sun makes 
a desert out of a fruitful garden; without sun the 
rain makes it a foul, deadly swamp. With sun and 
rain balanced Fy a Master-hand the earth gives its 
best. 

What a boon is this common water! Whether as 
snow warming the earth, and slowly watering it; as 
rain doing quicker work; as fragrant dew doing the 
same gracious service more gently and regularly; as 
moisture in the air holding the drink close to all green 
mouths, relaxing our over-tense nerves, and modify- 
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ing the great power of the sun’s rays to our needs 
and strength. 

And what a boon this steadyold sun! It has never 
yet failed to keep its daily appointment. It keeps 
the earth warm through the coldest-blasts. It so 
gently woos the new life, the swelling bud, the tender 
green blade, the catkinand leaf, the swelling blossom 
of flower and fruit. How resistlessly they give 
answer to the sun's fresh, warm, spring alle, and 
hasten out to show their best before our fascinated 
eyes, 

Even though we, his created children, fail in ap- 
preciation, God faileth not. We may drink greedily 
and bask in the sun’s rays without ever looking up 
beyond the blue. But he abideth faithful in sending 
out lavishly. He is never caught nor tainted by the 
contagion of our selfish, non-appreciative forgetful- 
ness, 

Ah, to be godly, godlike, like God, in just this 
greatness of love toward all men—our brothers. So 
the first is put first in place and power and blessing. 

New York Ciry. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS lesson illustrates the saying with which the 
last lesson closed, ‘The purpose of the narra- 
tive (or parable, as it is often termed) is to show 

that priority in time does not involve priority in posi- 
tion among those included in the kingdom of heaven, 
since in this kingdom the reward is not of works but 
of grace. The emphasis, therefore, rests on the 
freedom of God in dealing with men (vs. 14, 15). 
Many of the details in the narrative are unlikely to 
have occurred, but they bring out most forcibly the 
main thought. 

Time.—Near the close of March, A. D. 30. 

Place.—In Perea, probably not far from Jericho. 

The Jewish Day.—The Jews reckoned the hours 
from sunrise to sunset, hence the summer hours were 
longer than the winter. But the sixth hour was 
always at noon. ‘The nights (and days also) were 
usually divided into ‘‘ watches ”’ of three hours each. 
Hence the special mention. in this lesson of the 
‘third’? and ‘‘sixth” and ‘‘ ninth” hours; that is, 
g A. M., 12 noon, and 3 P. M. The ‘‘eleventh” 
hour was the last before the close of the day. It ap- 
pears from verse 12 that twelve hours constituted a 
working day in those times. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—7he kingdom of heaven: As usual, the 
kingdom from heaven, the new rule which our Lord 
was to establish on the earth.—Householder: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘ master of the house.” Here used of a man 
of property.—/u/o Ais vineyard: Vineyards were 
among the most valuable possessions in those days. 
In the time of vintage much labor was required. 
Practically the ‘‘ vineyard” here is equivalent to the 
‘*kingdom of heaven,” 

Verse 2.—/or a shilling a day: *‘ Denarius,’’ here 
rendered ‘‘shilling,” was the name of a Roman 
coin current in the empire. Its value was about 
one-sixth of an American dollar, But its purchasing 
power was much greater, It was a day’s pay for the 
Roman soldier, and probably for most laborers. 

Verse 3.—/n the marketplace: Greek, ‘‘ Agora.” 
The Greek term is used of an open public place in a 
town or city. While markets were often held in such 
a place, it was frequented for many other purposes: 
trials were held there. It was natural that unem- 
ployed laborers would gather there. 

Verse 4.— Whatsoever is right I will give you: 
No bargain was made. This was probably unusual; 
but it is precisely this point that brings out the pur- 
pose of the narrative, which is to show the free will 
of the owner of the vineyard. 

Verse 6.—dlbout the eleventh hour ; This is the 
most improbable detail, and yet it is one of the most 
important for the purpose of the parable. 

Verse 8.—7ke lord of the vineyard: This title is 
appropriate here, and 1s properly explained as refer- 
ring to God.—H/zs steward: A wealthy property- 
holder would naturally have an overseer or foreman, 
and the payment of wages would be part of his duty. 
Many interpret this as referring to Christ, but it may 
be only a necessary detail in the narrative without 
special significance.—Begznning from the last unto 
the first: This accords with the saying, ‘t The last 
shall be first.” 

Verse 9.—They received every man a shilling: 
This from a business point of view seems unjust (see 
v. Ir), but the payment of equal wages to all brings 
out the teaching that in the kingdom the payment is 
not for work done, but purely of grace. 

Verse 10.— Supposed that they would receive more: 
A natural expectation, despite the agreement they 
had made (v. 2). 

Verse 12.—And the scorching heat: This probably 
refers not tothe ordinary midday heat, but to the 
debilitating effect of a scorching wind that comes 
from the deserts east of Palestine. 

Verse 13.—Didst thou not agree with me for a 
shilling ? This meets the objector on his own ground, 
As a matter of right he could only claim the shilling. 





Verse 14.—/¢ ts my wil/: This emphasizes the 
freedom of the householder, and, in the interpreta- 
tion, the freedom of God in dealing with men. This 
freedom of God, brought out in verses 14, 15, is the 
necessary basis of a religion which proclaims salva- 
tion by grace, not of works. 

Verse 15.—/s thine eye evil, because Lam good? 
This implies that the motive of the objecting laborer 
was envy, oreven worse. ‘' Good’ is here equivalent 
to ** kind.” 

Verse 16.—So the last shal/ be first: The eleventh 
hour laborers were the first to be paid, but as they 
received proportionately more they fully illustrate 
the saying of chapter 19: 30. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 
The Job.— When he had agreed with the laborers 


(v. 2). This wonderful Book touches every problem 
of life. Because it was written in heaven, the head- 


quarters of life. Who on earth nineteen hundred 
years ago would have known Coatesville labor con- 
ditions to-day ? The boss ‘‘agrees” with his men, 
and the agreement is happy. Glad to get the job. 
‘*Hooray Polly, I’ve got a steady job! We're all 
right now.” And Polly laughs and pounds the 
dough like a prize-fighter. You rich folks don’t and 
can’t know the workingman’s joy. All pleasures 
come by contrasts. You don’t know the joy of being 
well until you have been sick. And a lot of you fel- 
lows grumbling and growling about your job, just 
wait some day when the mill shuts down and there , 


is no job for you. You'll appreciate then. Make 
your agreement with a good boss. ‘Trust him by 
splendid service. Never mention wages. Leave 


that to the good boss. Take Christ as your working 
mate. Report to me in three years how you find thie 
‘‘agreement” (Prov, 27: 18; Eph. 6: 5-8). 

The Worker.— Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
(v. 6). You'll find them in every town—not far from 
the saloon. We have a labor famine. (This was 
written last year!) As I came down the street 
a dozen men were lined up on the * hotel” curb. 
‘*The Red Eye Chapter of the Sons of Rest,” as 
Uncle Biily called them after failing to get them to 
help with the hay. It was just such a bunch this 
householder got. That is the point of the whole 
story. Good men are never standing all the day 
idle. When the bottom dropped out of the steel 
business the farmers and the trolleys ‘‘ gobbled ” the 
good men. That is why men are scarce as | write 
during the boom. ‘They haven’t come back yet from 
the farms, Always remember that this gospel is 
written to show man’s preciousness to God (Jer. 31 : 
3). Even the worthless, ‘‘idle” man is dear to God, 
God wants the ‘‘loafer” even if no boss on earth 
does. And the wonder of wonders ! he has just as 
big things for the ‘‘loafer” as for the rest of the 
race. That is the difference between man’s way and 
God's way—and the world cannot understand it. 
Stephen the disciple went straight to heaven, but he 
found the thief there before him (Luke 23: 43; Acts 
7: 56-60). 

The Wages.— Whatsoever ts right that shall ye re- 
cetve(v. 7,A.V.). Whowants what is ‘‘ right”? I don’t 
want what is coming to me. That is why you find 
me here snuggled right up next to my Beloved, under 
the blood. God is the only ‘‘ boss” I know who 
fails to treat his men ‘* square ” (Psa. 103 : 10). Sup- 
pose heaven handled you on your own idea of ‘‘a 
square deal,’”’ where would you come out, honest 
now ? Suppose you were hung up where the world 
can see you just as you are! None for me, I want 
mine blotted out. These laborers got what was 
right, and the last ones more beside. Probably the 
only ones perfectly satisfied and happy. were those 
hired last. Those converts the other night (Acts 8 : 
39). They hanged a poor fellowover at West Chester. 
After an evil life, winding up in murder, he swung 
right into heaven. He certainly did. As I came 
down the street old Plug Emerson, the infidel, said 
to the crowd for me to hear, *‘ Yes, that’s the kind of 
people heaven is full of,, murderers and thieves.” 
‘*Sure,” said I, ‘*that is about the size of it. Good 
and great men like you, Plug, won’t be there. 
Heaven is strictly a place for sinners like poor Ud- 
derzook and me.” 

The Boss.—Zhey murmured (v. 11). O€ course. 
Who wouldn’t kick? There would be a strike to- 
morrow in almost any plant under such a condition. 
Because a selfish earth is so far from a loving heaven. 
Men are not smart enough to know that a boss who 
would show such a love to men is the boss to tie to 
and trust. When you find a boss who thinks more 
of men than money, and America is full of such 
bosses, you hire with him. It is better than an in- 
surance company. But alas, you won't trust your 
good boss any more than you will trust your good 
God. Men murmur against the good boss, forget- 
ting that because he is a Christian employer he has 
you and your whole family on his hands, If he cor- 
rects you tomake a better man for his service, you 
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r, get mad, and quit. You forget 
war it he a not your aoe friend he would 
take no pains to fit you, but would promptly 
“fire”? you. Always trust your good boss. 
He has to answer to a just God for you, and 
be knows it. Shut your ears to all mur- 
murers, and remember the ‘old man” is 
your real friend (Job 31 : 13; Col. 4:1). 


The Union.—Zs thine eve evil, because [ 
am good? (Vv. 15.) ‘* The guy with the evil 
eye.” llow would you like that for a name ? 
Well, then, don’t deserve it. In almost 
every town the evil eye is on the peep. It 
has spied into many a church, many a family, 
and many a business (Prov. 16: 27, 28). 
There never was a better man to his help 
than old Thomas Hepner. ‘* He has a pen- 
sion list as long as your arm,’’ I heard the 
head bookkeeper say. But the evil eye 
looked in, evil tongues began to wag, and 
all hands went out on a strike, They were 
out all winter, When they went back at 
the old terms many of the old hands were 


not taken. They found the good boss had 
been carrying them just for love. ‘Their 
days of efficiency had long passed, There 


js only one ‘‘union’’ for a workingman : 
Union with Christ. I have never known a 
workingman who was a real Christian who 
did. not prosper, Union with heaven and 
union with a good boss and you are immune 
feom evil eye, pink eye, red eye, conjunctiv- 
itis, and all other eye-dols, 
COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
A duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year's lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Safe.—He maketh his sun to risé,..-+ 
and sendeth rain (Golden Text). 


*T jes’ don’ know ef de kohn'll grow, 
But I plants hit jes’ de same ; 
I jes’.don’, know ef de wind'll blow, 
But I watch an’ pray, an’ I reap an’ sow, 
An’ de sun he rise, an’ de ribber flow, 
An’ de good Lawd know my name. 


‘' | jes’ can’t tell ef de cotton sell, 
But I toils on jes’? de same ; 
De birds they build where de spring sap 
swell, 
An’ dey know enough for a rainy spell, 
An’ dat's lots more dan dey gwine to tell. — 
And de good Lawd know my name,” 
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free dispensary. He sat by in silence, while 
twenty-five poor unfortunates received help. 
When the door had closed upon the last one, 
the old man burst out, ‘‘I thought you told 
me you were doing nothing. Why, it I had 
helped twenty-five people in a month, I 
would thank God that my life counted for 
something.” ‘ There isn’t any money in it, 
though,*’ explained the son. ‘* Money!”’ 
the old man shouted, *¢ What is money in 
comparison with being of use to your fellow- 
men ?’’—From the Rev. J. J. Wright. Sent 
by J. A. Clark, Greetland, Halifax, Eng. 


The Eleventh Hour.—And about the elev- 
enth hour he went out, and found others 
standing. ... He saith unto them, Go ye 
also into the vineyard (vs. 6, 7). 


‘** Belated soul ! grieving to think life’s day 
Hath been misspent—lo! one redeeming 
hour. 
Rise to thy Master’s work. Away! away ! 
Draw from his blessed parable thy power. 


‘* Many may scoff at thee, and may complain 
That with day-workers thou shouldst hold 
thy place. 
Little they know this Calvary of pain, 
‘Through which late souls accept the Mas- 
ter's grace. 


*** Oh that my feet had hasted with the morn 
To enter at the pleasant vinevard gate ! 
My idle day can never be re-born, 
Nor can I cease tomourn that I am late.’... 


‘* O tardy soul of the eleventh hour ! 
Hark not to voices that would hinder thee. 
Sin, doubt, despair, and man may make thee 
cower, 
But rise and work,—one hour thy day may 
be! 


‘* Yea, thy eleventh hour may more fulfil 
Than the whole day of many that have 
wrought. 
Haste ! one immortal hour is left thee still, 
That one hour's work the Husbandman 
hath sought."’ 


—From Charlotte Fiske Bates, in The Sun- 
day School Times. 


Abandoning Book-keeping.—- 7 hese last 
have spentbut one hour, and thou hast made 
them equal unto us (v.12). William J. Bryan 
says, epigrammatically, ‘* The man who tries 
to keep a book account of the good he does 
never does enough good to pay for the bind- 
ing of the book.’? Unconsciousness is one 
of the most attractive qualities about good- 
ness. The saint remembers his sins and for- 
gets his good deeds.— From Forward, Sent 
by Elizabeth B. Stansfield, Pasadena, Cal. 


% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 





‘*So I watch an’ pray as I goes my way, 
An’ I toils on jes’ de same ; 
De rose is sweet, but de rose can't stay, 
But I'm mighty glad when it blooms my way ; 
De night fall dark, but de Lawd send day, 
An’ de good Lawd know my name.”’ 


—From Frank L. Stanton, in New Orleans 
Picayune. Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., 
Dolgeville, N. Y. 


Where to Step In.—Go ye also into the 
vineyard (v. 4). A soldier in the Civil War 
had lost his place in his company, and rather 
timidly said to General Sherman as he came 
up» behind the line, ‘*‘ Where shall I step 
in??? §* Step in?’? said the general, ‘‘step 
in? Step in anywhere. There is fighting 
all along this line.’? And that is precisely 
true of the great battlefield to which you and 
I belong.—From H. E. Fosdick, in Record 
of Christian Work. Sent by Nellie Bush- 
nell West, Hartford, Conn. 


The Greater Responsibility.— Go ye a/so 
into the vinevard (v. 4). 1 asked a young 
woman to teach a Sunday-school class, and 
she said, ‘*I don’t dare undertake such a 
responsible task.’? I answered her, ‘* When 
God is so manifestly calling you, you should 
say, ‘I don’t dare not to undertake such a 
responsible task.’’? We hear too much 
about the responsibility of working for God, 
but too little about the graver responsibility 
of refusing to work for him.—From Chad- 
wick, Sent by Mrs. M. Watts, Herne Hill, 
London, Eng. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this tllustration. 


No Wages ?—Go ye also into the vine- 
yard, and whatsoever ts reght Iwill give you 
(v. 4). A discouraged young doctor in one 
of our large cities was visited by his father 
who came up from a rural district. ‘* Well, 
son,”’ he said, ** how are you getting along?” 
‘I'm not getting along at all,”?-was the an- 
swer. The old man’s countenance fell, but 
he spoke of courage and patience and hope. 
Later in the day he went with his son to the 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
nglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


HOUSEHOLDER, who went out early 
in the morning to hire laborers (v. 1). 
‘That is, at dawn, a little before or afier 
sunrise. By that time laborers would be 
standing or sitting in groups, seeking em- 
ployment for the day, Every town has some 
such recognized resort, usually an open place 
or side of a square, where they can meet and 
wait without being disturbed by passers-by 
with their baggage animals. Most of them 
would be porters for carrying burdens such 
as furniture, merchandise, and building ma- 
terial for the hand of the mason, also men 
with pick-axe and large heavy hoe with its 
short handle for work in gardens and fields, 
while others could undertake the repairing of 
a simple garden wall and would engage to 
limewash the walls and cement the flat roofs 
of houses, The master ot the vineyard would 
not expect to find there the pruner of vines 
or the grafter of fruit-trees, as that is skilled 
labor requiring experience, nor the man with 
plowing oxen for hire, The vineyard often 
lies on a terraced slope, and the soil has to 
be laboriously broken up by the pick-axe and 
hoe, as there is no room for the plow on ac- 
count of the narrowness of the ledges and 
the irregular planting of the vines. The men 
would chiefly be engaged for such work and 
for building up terrace walls that had fallen 
down. 

They supposed that they would receive more 
(v. 10). ‘The Oriental laborer would rather 
engage himself for ten pence and get two 
pence extra, than work for one shilling 
and receive exactly what he had bargained 
for, At the time of payment the amount 
which each receives is carefully noticed by 
the others in case the master or steward may 
have given something extra in any case 01 





which a claim could be founded. It is for 





the extra that the laborer gives his smile of 
gratification and calls down blessings on the 
head and home of his benefactor, and he 
knows that the employer appreciates such 
tokens of esteem and honor. In the East a 
consciousness of common humanity affects 
all business relationships, and there is a sen- 
timent that wealth is from God and should be 
used in a way that reminds of the Great 
Giver, ‘The extra for the one-hour man in- 
volved at least an equal extra for the twelve- 
hour man, The coming of the kingdom can 
be hindered by labor as well as by capital. 
The last shall be first (v. 16). An ideal 
perception of Christ’s claims, and acts of 
heroism and sacrifice for his kingdom have 
already been manifested by the churches of 
Korea, China, India, and Africa in a way and 
to a degree that would scarcely occur to our 
Anglo-Saxon conservatism. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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From the Platform 
APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 


we come to thee to-day with grateful hearts 
because of all the gifts of thy grace. We thank 
thee for Jesus, thy eoapeahonte gift, and we 
thank thee that with him thou dost freely give 
us all things. ‘Thou hast given us the power 
and the privilege to serve "es in thy vineyard, 
and we ask that we may serve, not for the 
wages, but because we are constrained by the 
love of Christ. If any here have not entered 
into thy service, draw them to-day, Lord, and 
cause all of us who have answered the call to 
service to be more eager and earnest in it, 
knowing how generously our Master will recom- 
pense. For his sake we ask it. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—An employee once 
came before the president of his company 
with grievances against his fellow-workers. 
He himself was not a good workman, was 
intemperate in habits, and was kept em- 
ployed out of kindness, He stated his case, 
telling how he was being unfairly treated, 
and concluded: * All I ask for, Mr. H—, 
is justice,’’ 8 

His employer listened patiently, and then 
quietly answered, ‘‘No, you do not want 
justice.”’ 

‘*What’s that!” 

** You do not want justice ; what you want 
is mercy, and I am going to give it to you.’’ 

He went back to his work, and not a word 
more of complaint about unfair treatment 
was heard. He might be called an unprofit- 
able servant. You remember that Jesus told 
his disciples that after they had done all they 
could, they were to say: ‘* We are unprofit- 
able servants,’? ‘The disciples were in dan- 
ger of forgetting this truth, and when Peter, 
speaking for all of them, asked what they 
were to have for leaving all and following 
him, Jesus told them-this story of the labor- 
ers in the vineyard. It was so unusual for 
an earthly employer to act this way that it 
brings home the truth that God’s ways are 
not man’s ways. It shows that God’s jus- 
tice is always sure and exact, and those that 
look for justice can never complain. It shows 
that Ged’s grace is exceeding abundantly 
above all we can ask or think. Let us re- 
member that ‘‘ we serve the Lord Christ,’’ 
and let us gointo his vineyard to work with- 
out thought of the amount of wages, for we 
know that ‘* whatsoever good thing each one 
doeth, the same shall he receive again from 
the Lord.’’ 
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But let us remember that @// service that 
we are permitted to do in our Lord’s vine- 
yard is by his grace, for only that work will 


have received him as Saviour. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Am I a soldier of the cross ?”’ 
‘* Hark! the voice of Jesus crying.”’ 
‘‘O Jesus, I have promised.” 
** Take my life, and let it be.” 
‘To the work ! to the work ! we are servants 
of God." 
“ What: sitting at ease when there’s work to 
be done !"’ 
‘* Who ison the Lord's side."’ 
** Work, for the night is coming."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrica! 
Psalm book ~ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 126 : 1-6 (273 : 1-3). 
Psalm 65 : 6-13 (128 : 1-3). 
Psalm 67 : 1-7 (133 : 1-3). ° 





Psalm 84 : 1-12 (169 : 1, 4. 6, 7). 
Psalm go : 12-17 (183 . 1-3). - 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


T IS probable that our Lord’s story of the 
extra harvest ‘*hands’’ and the discus- 
sion about wages was told somewhere 

in Perea; but travelers this year find just 

such vineyards in the more frequented parts 
of the Holy Land, west of Jordan, One 
vineyard familiar to many Anverican tourists 
is just outside Bethlehem, on a hill whose 
steep slope has been artificially made into a 
series of level terraces,—that is, step-shaped 
strips, the soil held in place by vertical walls 
of stone, If we take our stand on one of 
those terraces we can get a outlook over the 
ground, Vines laden with ripe grapes are 
growing in the soil at our feet. A young 
man, a woman, and some children are gath- 
ering fruit. A few rods away, directly be- 
fore us, we see where a high platform of 
stone has been built as a ‘* tower’? (Matt. 

21 : 33), and there a watchman stays, on thé 

lookout against thievish Bedouins who are 

sure to hang about such ground as this when 
grapes are ripe. 

Beyond the tower we see olive trees, grow- 
ing on the lower ground of a little valley and 
on the terraced slope of a hill at the valley’s 
farther side, Above those rows of trees the 
gray stone buildings of Bethlehem crown the 
hilMop. 

The owner of a vineyard like this does not 
keep many men at work during the whole 
year. It is only at harvest time that he needs 
large numbers of temporary ‘‘hands,’’ and 
those he would probably seek (as did the man 
in the story) at the market-place in town, 
where the leisurely and the unemployed 
spend their time observing and discussing 
their neighbors’ affairs. 

You can see this admirably typical ground 
if you use a stereograph entitled ‘* Vineyards 
and watch-tower, with Church of the Nativ- 
ity beyond; Bethlehem.”’ 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading. applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year, ‘lhe use of the stereograph will be found 
a most practical help in making the lesson- 
places read. Forty-eight places are to be visited 
in 1914. ‘The forty-eight stereographs cost 
$8.00, and, if all are ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given. free. 
Twelve places will be described with the les- 
sons of this third quarter, cost, $2.00. ‘The 
four for July alone, 67 cents. Less than four 
in one order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each. Postage or express is prepaid 
on all orders for stereographs or stereoscopes. 
Lantern slides of the same scenes can also be 
supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each , sepia- 
tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more prices are: plain slides, 40 
cents each ; sepia-tinted, 45 cents , colored, $1. 
Address ‘The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 


Fifty-two informal little nature talks will be 
given in this column for the use of teachers of 
the younger children, or for parents on Sunday 
inthe home. Designed to be used in the mid- 
dle of the opening service in the Sunday- 
school, they should be given without introduc- 
tion, and foliowed possibly by a “song that 
fits,” or a word of prayer. The teacher need 





count which we do by his power after we | 


not follow closely the order of the talks but 
should fit some to the weather or other local 
conditions. and omit, supplement. or adapt 
others. ‘Ihe talks may be simplified for still 
younger children, or elaborated for the Juniors 


27. The Beautiful Rest Day 


HAT special day were we looking for- 
ward to last Sunday? Did you have 

a good time? Why do we have 

Fourth of July? : 

What day is this? Whose day is Sunday? 
How did it get started? Let me tell you. 

Opening a Bible at the first page the 
teacher holds it face toward the class, and 
says in a reverent tone : 

In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth—and trees and birds and 
beasts and fish and all the wonderful things 
we see; then God made Adam and Eve. 
And then—God said, ‘ It is all good ; let us 
have a rest day, a day for praise and joy and 
thankfulness.”?’ And he called it ‘‘ Sab- 
bath,”’ 

So the very first day that Adam and Eve 
lived was a Sunday! How they must have 
enjoyed it! And God planned it that every 








seventh day should be a Sabbath day, and he 
put a special blessing on it. 
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He wants it to be a different day from the 
others, a time to quit doing the things which 
keep us so busy and make us so tired; a 
time to worship the Giver and enjoy the 


things he has given, Instead of sitting in 
school studying books, you can go outdoors 
and study the sky, the plants, the living 
creatures, You can go with your parents to 
God’s house to thank him and learn more 
about the great gift of a Bible and Jesus the 
Saviour. That is why you are here now. 
Then in the afternoon put away the games 
and work things, and have a good time to- 

ether until the sun goes down and the ‘* dif- 
le day ’’ is over. 

Oh, boys and girls, all six days we are 
working for our bodies ; be sure to save the 
seventh day for your souls, helping them to 
grow strong by learning good things, think- 
ing pure thoughts, and loving much. Then 
we can do those good things easier on all the 
other days. God both works and rests, and 
this is the day he blesses, Let us write it 
in gold on the board, and make it the golden 
day of the week—our souls’ day. 

What verses do you know about the Sab- 
bath ? 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
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The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—By the first Sunday of July all 
public schools have closed for vaca- 
tion. Many parents, teachers, and 

children will have gone away for the sum- 
mer. For those who remain, the room, the 
program, and the lessons should be made as 
attractive, interesting, and appropriate as 
possible. The patriotic spirit will be strong, 
following the Fourth of July, and small boys 
of primary age will be enthusiastic about any 
local celebration, Display as large a flag as 
possible, and use smaller ones for decora- 
tions, Give a tiny one as a souvenir to each 
child, Flowers are always beautiful and re- 
fining, and should be plentiful from home 
gardens at this season, 
Iniroduction.—Tell of a parade, in which 
‘ were some old soldiers from the Civil War, 
younger soldiers from the Philippines, or 
Spanish war with Cuba, possibly some who 
recently went to Mexico, and some Boy 
Scouts, About fifty years ago a war in the 
United States lasted four years. Some sol- 
diers joined the army at the start and served 
all the four years; many more joined the 
second and third years; others joined the 
last year and served only a little while, 
though they were willing to serve longer if 
needed. When the war was over, every 
good soldier was honored, whether he served 
four years, or four months, or even four 
weeks, Do you think that was fair? Every 
one had a right to wear the G. A. R. button, 
whether he had belonged to the army a long 
orashorttime. Not many of them are living 
now, but when we see them marching or 
riding we honor them all alike. Sing, 
**Three Cheers for the Red, White, and 
Blue,”’ or any patriotic refrain, and salute 
the flag. Perhaps your children have learned 
at scheol, 


‘* I know three little sisters, 
I think you know them too, 
For one is red, and one is white, 
And the other one is blue. 
CHORUS, 
** I know three little lessons 
These little sisters tell : 
The first is love. then purity, 
And truth we love so well.”’ 
CHORUS, 


Suppose a new pupil joined our class last 
month, and we are planning a class picnic, 
do you think we ought to invite the new 
pupil and his mother, and ought they to have 
as good atime as the other children, who 
have came all the year? Shall we give our 
new pupil a card and a paper to carry home ? 
Of course we make no difference between 
our new pupils and our older ones, 

‘The very first day that you started to pub- 
lic school you were counted a member, just 
as much as the larger boys and girls, who 
had gone to school a long time. 

Lesson Story.—One day Jesus told a story 
about a man who hired some workmen, or 
laborers, for his vineyard. Have you seen 
grapevines growing? A vineyard is a yard 
or garden full of grapevines. In the spring 


the brown, dead-looking branches of the 
vines send out beautiful pink shoots, which 
are tender leaves and buds. 
a tiny bunch of grapes may be seen. 


As these unfold, 
At first 
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the grapes are no larger than a pin-head, but 
God sends his sun to warm them and his 
raindrops to swell them, so they grow larger, 
until at this time of year they are like a 
bunch of hard, green marbles, hanging from 
the vine. As they grow still larger, they 
will become softer and turn purple as they 
ripen. 

When grapes are growing, they need good 
care, so the man who owns a vineyard needs 
workmen to help him. The vines need 
training, the ground needs cultivating, and 
men are needed to pick and pack the grapes 
when ripe. In the country where Jesus 
lived, people who wanted work, and men 
who wanted to hire workmen, went to the 
market-place, 

Jesus told about a man who went to the 
market-place several times in one day to hire 
workmen. When evening came, he paid all 
of them the same, Those who had worked 
since early morning didn’t like it, and said 
so, The man who owned the vineyard said 
he wanted to pay them all alike for their 
work, and he did. 

Jesus said it is God’s way to send his 
blessings to everybody; ‘‘ He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.’’ 
God sends his springs into the valleys, and 
causes the grass to grow for the cattle of 
men who are good and bad. The sun and 
rain, the air, the moon, stars, and sky are 
for everybody, Sun and rain help grapes to 
grow. 


‘*Great round sun! warm and bright ! 
Chasing the night from the skies, 
Wakening up the sleeping earth— 
He causeth his sun to rise. 


** Raindrops small ! helpers too ! 
Coming to cheer, one and all, 
Bringing new life to everything, 
He causeth his rain to fall."’ 
(Carols. Leyda Pub Co., Chicago, 25 cts.) 


Jesus said that the blessings of his king- 
dom of heaven were for everybody who would 
accept them, We know that our country’s 
flag will protect everybody. Sing ‘* Amer- 
ica.’’ 

Hand-work.—Give an outline of our flag 
for each child to color, and to write under- 
neath, ** My Flag.’’ 

CHIcaGo. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


S THE thought in the quarter’s lessons 
A is Jesus thegJudge, we introduced our 
lesson with 
judges in general, 

Let the girls name all .the times and con- 
ditions for which judges are needed. What 
is the work of a judge? What are the quali- 
fications of a good judge? Soimportant are 
these qualifications that the makers of our 
Constitution gave no age nor citizenship 
qualifications to limit the choice for the finest 
men to be judges in our Supreme Court, 

Throughout these lessons we will study 
Jesus the Judge of Men. We shall see how 
Jesus fulfils all the qualifications of a good 
judge. Wecan learn from his decisions and 
judgments what he desires and what he re- 
wards, that knowing them we may do his 
will. Naturally, we conclude that those who 
serve best will be best rewarded. Does 
Jesus the Judge so reward his followers? 
What does he decide is ‘* best service’’? 
Let us read and see, 

Then we read the story, and the girls fol- 
lowed with their Bibles, ready for the 
‘* rapid-fire’? questions concerning the de- 
tails of the story. 

Explain ‘*vineyard,’? the value of the 
wages given, the division of the day, the 
location and use of the market-place. Note 
the liberality of the Master, and what is 
meant by third hour, sixth hour, etc. 

Note the later visits to the market-place, 
and the arrangements made for payment with 
each group. Note the only legitimate rea- 
son for remaining idle. 

We hear such frequent talk of ‘‘a square 
deal.’”? Was this payment fair? Every girl 
said **No’’ very emphatically. ‘* Why?’’ 
Iasked. Their answers were in every case 
based on the amount of work done, upon 
results seen. 

To correct this idea is a reason why Jesus 
told this parable. We would not desire to 
serve Jesus were he not just, and if he did 
not judge us as the master judged those men. 

Would any one pay a million dollars a 
week for hosiery work or any kind of work 


some questions about 





which you could do? Yet Jesus the Judge 
rewards girls with that which is worth far 
more than millions and millions of dollars. 
Could you do any work anywhere to earn the 
eternal life with Christ? Think how girls 
have the chance really to earn very litle. 
And the work we do! Could not grown men 
and women really do it better? Are you 
not glad, then, that a girl does not earn her 
rewaid with Jesus Christ? Let us thank 
him daily that he does not pay for work done, 

Note that these first workers were satisfied 
with their bargain, and went willingly to 
work, Discontent at the end was due to 
selfishness and jealousy, Let the girls see 
that no injustice was done, No man re- 
ceived less than his due. Jesus is a just 
Judge. : 

2. But why did the others receive more ? 
Lead the girls to see that the second group 
went to work with only the promise, ‘* Whatso- 
ever is right I will give you.’’ Test your 
girls to see whether they would work in 
office or mill under such conditions. De- 
velop the thought that acceptance of such an 
arrangement showed great faith in the em- 
ployer. Is the faith in Jesus worth more 
than mere work? Remember this when 
pay-hour comes for this group. 

Have the girls underline the words ‘* What- 
soever is right I will give you,’’ and show 
them how these words will comfort us when 
we receive that which, from our viewpoint, 
does not seem right. Resting in faith in 
Jesus at such times will bring greater re- 
ward than rushing about to do a great deal 
of work. 

3. Lead the girls to see that the remaining 
workers asked for no payment, No promise 
even was given, and yet they answered when 
called and went to work. Does this show 
greater or less faith? Should it have greater 
or less reward ? 

What a beautiful lesson this is for a girl ! 
For how otherwise could she earn a strong 
man’s reward? But her faith in the just 
Judge can be as great asa strong man’s, Every 
hour of labor proved the faith of those men. 
Such faith lived every hour is our greatest 
service for Christ. Poor girls as well as rich, 
weak girls or strong, uneducated or cul- 
tured, alike can live this faith, It needs 
neither money, physical strength, nor tools, 
And when we see the sun rising on the evil as 
well as on the good, and the rain falling upon 
the just as well as the unjust, help us, dear 
Lord, to remember that thou art a just Judge, 
and that thy gift of eternal life does not de- 
pend on outward results, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 
Kead Mark 10: 32-45. 
made by James and John? How did Jesus 
answer it? What idea had they concerning 
Jesus’ kingdom ? 

Memorize Mark 10: 45. What does ‘to 
minister’? mean? What is a ransom? 

Read again Mark 10: 32-45. Find out 
how James and John did drink the bitter cup 
that Jesus drank, and they remained faithful 
(Acts 12:1, 2, Rev. 1:9). 

Is the place at the right hand filled? Who 
is to have it?- Might we? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View”’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


s¢ JAMES, how did you get your job at 
the brick plant this summer? ”’ 
teacher asked Skinny Ross, 

‘* Oh, I just went round to all the stores 
and shops asking them if they didn’t need a 
boy,’’ answered Skinny, ‘‘and when I got 
to the brickyard the boss said he might try 
me a few days, and so I’m still there.” 

Teacher said he was proud of a boy that 
could find a job for himself like that, with- 
out any pull, and could hold it afterward. 
Then he explained how in Bible times, when 
a man wanted work, he just went out to the 
market-place and loafed around, and when 
anybody needed a hand he went to the 
market-place and hired whoever was there. 

‘*This lesson,’? he went on, ‘‘is a story 
that Jesus made up about a man who hired 
a lot of hands this way, and how he treated 
them.’’ 

Carl told the story in his own words, and 
teacher showed us a stereoscopic picture 1 of 
a vineyard near Bethlehem that he thinks is 
just about like the ones they had in Jesus’ 
day. 

1 See ‘ Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” 


Se page 391 in 
this issue 
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Then came the home questions _ Bert ex 
ore that the penny was worth about 

fteen cents in our money, and in those days 
would buy about as much as a dollar now. 

Bumps said the hours when the different 
gangs went to work were six o’clock in the 
morning. nine o’clock, noon, three P. M, 
and five in the evening. 

Skinny declared he couldn’t see why the 
man didn’t hire them all at once. So teacher 
reminded him that it was just a story, and 
Jesus had to fix it that way to make his point. 

He had us figure out who Jesus meant to 
represent by the different ones in the story, 
We all agreed that the householder stood for 
God ; the vineyard meant God’s kingdom on 
earth ; and the laborers were to represent 
those who heard and accepted God’s call to 
serve him. But we couldn’t agree at all on 
what the different groups stood for. 

Fred Keller declared the Jews were the 
six o’clock fellows who were jealous ; the 
Greeks and Romans were the next ones to 
accept Christ; then England ; Japan, China, 
and India the next; and Africa at the elev- 
enth hour, 

Skinny was sure it meant those who be. 
came Christians in boyhood, then those 
about sixteen, next those converted at twenty- 
one, and so on, 

Bert thought the apostles were the earliest 
workers, then Paul and Timothy, and so on 
down to D. L. Moody and Biily Sunday. 

**T don’t see how you can tell which is 
right,’? grumbled Bulldog. 

** Perhaps Jesus was thinking of all these 
applications,’’ suggested teacher, ‘‘for he 
was laying down a great principle that we’ll 
talk about in a minute.’’ 

‘Then he went back to the story and called 
for Bulldog’s home study question, whether 
those who had worked all day had any right 
to expect any more than the wages they had 
agreed on. 

**Yes, sir,’? says Bulldog, ‘‘ they had. 
When they saw the boss paying those last 
fellows a dollar for only one hour’s work 
they had a right to think wages had gone up 
and to expect a raise, too.’’ 

Teacher explained that they had agreed 
to work for a penny, and they ought to have 
stood by their bargain, but Bulldog stuck to 
it that the fellow didn’t treat them square, 
and that business is business. 

‘*Now,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ we’re getting 
down to the real point of the lesson. Jesus 
made this man act unbusinesslike in the 
story to teach Peter and the others a lesson. 
What was it, Bert? ’’ 

Bert couldn’t tell, so teacher had us go 
back to the chapter before, and read how 
Peter thought because he had been so ready 
to leave all for Christ he would get the big- 
gest reward. Jesus didn’t like that spirit. so 
he told this story to teach them that God’s 
favors are not on a business basis. He 
doesn’t pay so much blessing for so much 
work or sacrifice. Some will get more favor 
than others, because they have more capacity 
or more need. He wants his followers to 
serve him in love, and he wants to reward 
them in love. 

Teacher told how he hired his little boy 
(the one that died) to dig dandelions out of 
the lawn, and paid him twice what it was 
worth, just because the little fellow did his 
best, and because the father loved him so, 

He said God is like that to his children, only 
ten times more loving, Then the bell rang. 

Teacher said next lesson was about two 
candidates with a wrong idea, and gave us 
each one of these questions ; Where did this 
incident happen? Had Jesus ever told his 
disciples before this of his death? What did 
James and John ask of Jesus? Whom did 
they get to plead for them? What wrong 
idea of the kingdom did they have? Why 
were the other apostles indignant? What is 
true greatness ? 


Outline of Pucker’s Lesson 
fl. Beginning. 
Difference between hunting a job now and 
in Jesus’ time. 
Il. Points. 
Who are represented in the parable ? 


God's rewards not on a business basis 
‘Lhe mistake of calculating our deserts. 


Tlf. Illustrations. 


The stereoscopic picture. 
Story of a father rewarding his boy accord- 
ing to the measure of love. 


LV. Questions. 


1. If vow wanted a place to work how 


would you hunt for it ? 
2. How did men find work in Jesus’ day? 

















LESSON FOR JULY 5 (Matt. 20: 1-16) 
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| THREE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 
for Readers of The Sunday School Times 





The World’s Eighth 
Sunday School Convention 
Tokyo, Japan, October, 1916 


Thirty-nine persons in The Sunday School 
Times party, from eighteen states, and six 
provinces of Canada, paid a part or the 
whole of the expense of a round-trip 
ticket to the World’s Seventh Sunday 
School Convention in Zurich, Switzerland, 
last June, under the terms of our ‘‘ Zurich 
plan.” 

Tokyo, Japan, will welcome the next 
World's Convention, in 1916. Many of our 
readers will share in the remarkable ex- 
perience which the tour and convention 
will offer to the Sunday-school workers of 
the world, You can go without. the prob- 
lem of money cost being a barrier if 
you are thoroughly in earnest about the 
matter. More than a hundred persons have 
already begun to work, and are meeting 
with encouraging success under the terms 
of our ‘* Tokyo Expense Plan.” 

Won't you decide to join the party ? 


Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 
San Francisco, California 


February 20 to December 4, 1915 


A most significant feature of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition next year to readers of 
The Sunday School Times will be the 
lange place given to Christian activities, 
and the exhibits of various agencies for 
supplying the needs of the Church. A 
** Committee of 100” has been appointed to 
arrange for this important work. 

You need not be troubled about the ex- 
pense of the trip, for with hearty co-opera- 
tion on your part we can heip to make the 
trip possible. Plan your vacation next year 
so that you can enjoy the wonders of the 
Western country and the many privileges 
of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 

The question you must decide is not so 
much whether you can afford to visit Cali- 
fornia during 1915, but whether you can 
possibly afford zoz to do so. 


A Course of Study 
in Your Own Chosen School 
for Christian Workers 


The Sunday School Times is constantly in 
touch with a number of Christian training 
schools where a thorough schooling is given 
in the fundamentals needed every 
worker who is desirous of making ‘his life 
count in service for others. 

We would like to suggest a plan by which 
a scholarship may be obtained in the Chris- 
tian training school of your choice without 
money cost to you. A few of the courses 
are conducted by correspondence, while 
others are studied to advantage only by 
residence in the school. The idea will 
appeal to many young persons and per- 
sons of middle life who feel the need of 
some special training in their chosen life- 
work, After you have inquired about 
the plan, the question of time and ex- 
pense involved will appear less and less 
like a problem, and more and more like an 
opportunity. 



































We shall be glad of an opportunity to send you the details of the particular plan in which you are 


interested, if you will simply send a postal card NOW, asking for this information. 


Address, 


‘Convention ‘Department, THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








3. What was the story that Jesus told about 
finding work ? 

How much would the penny be worth 
in our money ? 

When were the third, sixth, ninth, and 
eleventh hours? 

Who are represented in this parable ? 
Did those who worked all day have any 
right to expect more than a penny ? 
What lesson was Jesus trying to teach 
his disciples ? 
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ANY lives are miserable because the 
future is unknown to them, and they 
fear its outcome. The anxieties of 

life are not worth while, for very frequently 
they are simply the result of nervousness or 
timidity. If we believe that a kind and loving 
Father plans and provides for his children 
we need not worry. Paul had a life filled 
with care and change, but he wrote he ‘* had 
learned in whatsoever state he was therein 
to be content.’? He also advised his friends 
in Philippi to ‘*he anxious for nothing.”’ 
No matter what his prospect, he never feared, 
for he believed and trusted in the loving and 
wise leadership of his Heavenly Father, who 
never failed him, 

Confidence in a covenant-keeping God has 
much to do with the influence and meaning 
of family worship. Children very soon learn 
whether the custom is a form or a reality ; 
and firm faith is the real evidence of actuality. 

aul was not anxious, because he could say, 
“I know him whom I have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to guard that 
which I have committed unto him.” ‘To 
me to live,’? he said, ‘‘is Christ.’’ Such 
confidence commands respect and silences 
criticism. ‘This confidence also has much to 
do with a spirit of cheerfulness. Joy means 
much to a family circle, and especially in 
matters of religion and faith. A happy, con- 
sistent life dispels ill-nature and attracts, call- 
ing out the bright and cheery side of all con- 
cerned, 


‘* Father is always cheerful,’? remarked a 


For Family Worship 
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| it to us, 








daughter, ‘‘but he is always at his best at 
family worship.’’ Such a testimony carries 
an evidence of reality which contradicts the 
critic ere he speaks. If the joy of the Lod 
is our strength, let us show it. 





June 29 to July 4 
Mon.— Matt. 20 : 1-16. 
The Laborers in the Vineyard. 

There is work forall of us, God has given 
It is not for us to pick and choose 
our work, to say we will not do certain 
things because they do notappealtous. We 
can know no peace till we are ready to do 
God’s work in his own place and in his own 
way. We need to look first in our own 
home. What does God wish us to do there? 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS : Pray for ability to 
see the opportunities for service that others 
pass by ; for readiness to serve because the 
work must be done; for eagerness for one 
reward only, the ** Well done, good and 
faithful servant,’ spoken by the Master; 
for tactand skill and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit as we give our attention to the 
greatest work of all, seeking souls for Godin 
our home, in the Sunday-school class, and 
among those we meet from day to day. 


Tues.—Jas, §: 1-13. Defrauded Laborers. 

It is so easy to apply the teachings of God’s 
Word to others, in entire forgetfulness of the 
fact that we may need the very message in 
question. So as we read this passage it is 
not enough to think of the oppressors of the 
laborers among the rich and powerful ;.we 
need to ask if we are doing anything that 
brings us under like condemnation. We 
long for a blessing on our own home, and we 
pray for the coming of a blessing to the 
homes of others. But are we careful to do 
what we can to bring the answer to our 
prayers ? 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for those 
whose daily toil makes life pleasant for us, 
—the milkman. the iceman, the postman, 
the delivery man, the laundress, the maid 
servant,—to whose careful services we are 
apt to pav little heed. Pray that we may be 
able to give them their due, not merely in 
money, but in kindly consideration and 
active desire for their welfare. Pray that 
allwho come into the home, even fora mo 





ment, may be blessed because we have been 
with Jesus. Ask for God’s blessing on those 
who have been attending the International 
Sunday School Convention, that as they go 
to the work in their home schools they may 
be taught of God. 


Wed.—2 Thess. 3 :6-15. Duty of Labor. 

In a home where each member of the fam- 
ily had his own particular work to do, a ten- 
year-old boy fitted into the program by keep- 
ing the reservoir of the kitchen range filled. 
But one day he did not do his work, When 
his mother reminded him of his task, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ I’m tired of doing the same thing 
every day,—I thought [’d take a rest.’’ But 
the well-being of the home and the progress 
of the world alike depend on continual faith- 
fulness in duty-doing, 

‘* We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 

Shun not the struggle,—face it; ‘tis God's 

gift."’ 

PRAYER SuGGESTIONS : Plead for those 
who are discouraged, that they may be strong 
to renew the battle of life; for those who 
need encouragement that the word in season 
may be spoken to them, and for ourselves, 
that we may never be discouragers of others. 
Pray that the missionaries in China may 
not be discouraged because of their disap- 
pointment in the attitude of the government 
to Christianity, but may press on to greater 
triumphs for God. 

Thurs.—John 4.: 35-42. 
eaping Another’s Sowing. 

Of ‘course it is good to see the results of 
our labor, and so often God graciously grants 
to us this boon, But there are times when 
we lose patience because of the long period 
between the seedtime and the harvest. Par- 
ents and teachers know what it means to 
wait for results; they can testify how sick 
the heart grows because their longing for 
the development in Christian character of the 
son or the daughter or the pupil is not real- 
ized. Workon! We work with God. He} 
will take care of the fruit. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zhank God that 
he permits us to see many of the results of | 
our labor for him and that many times he 
overrules our mistakes and brings good out | 
of them. Pray for faith that we may,.goon 
working even if we see no results. Pray for 








| forgiveness may be complete 


a blessing on to-day’s message from the Word, 
that it may bear fruit in the lives of those 
who hear. Pray for the discouraged Sun- 
day school teacher who is ready to give up 
his class because his words seem to make no 
impression, 


Fri.— Deut. 24 : 10-19.—Kindness to the Poor. 

Are we always scrupulously careful to pay 
promptly those who work for us? Perhaps 
they have done work for us by the day, or on 
delivery of the work, unless otherwise agreed. 
Much privation has been caused by failure to 
observe this rule. Note well the careful ad- 
monition to the Israelites: ‘‘In his day thou 
shalt give him his hire,.. (for he is poor, 
and setteth his heart upon it).’’ Let not our 
thoughtlessness bring sorrow to those about 
us! 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for likeness 
to Christ, who was always thoughtful and 
considerate of those about him, and plead 
that likeness to him may be manifest in all - 
our relationships with others, especially 
those who minister to us and our loved ones 
in the home, Ask that our rough corners 
may be smoothed, so that we may be pleasant 
lo live with. Ask for God's revealing Spirit, 
that all selfish, sinful things in our lives 
may be revealed to us, so that our prayer for 
Pray that the 
laborers in lands beyond the sea, whose toil 
brings comfort to us, may learn of him who 
gives rest, 


Sat.—Matt. 21+ 23-32. Questioning Authority. 

We are eager to show our patriotism. The 
first patriotic duty is to live as good citizens, 
We have promised to do this. How are we 
keeping the promise? It is impossible to be 
good citizens of our country unless we are 
devoted servants of God. The home must 
be a center of Christian influence We have 
promised God to make our home such a cen- 
ter. Do we remember the promise and seek 
his blessing in fulfilling it ? 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Left praise be given 


| for those whom God guided in the days of 


our country's peril and for his blessing on 
the United States. Pray that the motto, ‘In 
God we trust,’’ may become a true state- 
ment of the attitude of the nation. Inter- 


( Continued on next page) 
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Are You a 
“Wary 
Holiday=-Maker” ? 


O* DO your holiday seasons “slip away with noth- 
ing to show for them when they are over’’? In 


the editorial on ‘‘ The Texture of Summer” in last 


week's issue of the Times was quoted this phrase of 
Dr. Alexander Whyte, who described the “ wary holiday- 
maker’? who had enough of the experience of seeing 


his summers wasted. 

; One very definite way to help make this a 
Do it Now worth-while summer is to see te it that your 
Sunday School Times follows you wherever you go. You will 
not want to miss a single one of these summer issues, and the 
publishers -will gladly change your mailing address upon request. 

For those who are not subscriber: 6 short-term three months’ 
subscription plan is suggested. Subscriptions, when sent in 
clubs of five or more, will be sent to separate addresses at 25 cents 
each, or single subscriptions will be sert at 38 cents each. 

Do it Now is the title of one of the editorials that will appear 
in a summer issue. When Good Men Stop Trying and The 
Neglected Truth of Rewards are among the other timely mes- 
sages to be given through these ‘‘leading editorials.” 


9 . 

McKenna S Kid digging his bare toes into the dust of 
the Police Court floor, He was far from expecting the wonderful 
thing that was going to happen. What it was is toldin one of the 
stories for adults that will appear in the summer issues of the 
Times. Another of these stories, which is not by any means 
wholly fiction, was written by the author of ‘‘Baby Ben ’—Miss 
Angelina W. Wray—and lays open The Heart of a Girl. 


Dr. J. R. Miller’s Mistake 


late Dr. J. R. Miller, made a natural error in referring to the 
‘“League of the Golden Pen.” The plan of the members of that 
league, as explained on page 384 of this issue, is to write at least 
one letter each month with the golden pen. Dr. Miller spoke ot 
the league with appreciation and mentioned their plan to write 
one such letter each day. ‘The beloved pastor and writer himself 
seldom stopped with one. Some fifty of the choicest of Dr. 
Miller’s intimate letters on sou] needs are being published week 
by week in ‘The Sunday School Times. 


Those Bible Questions 


last March in ‘The Sunday School Times. Twenty-five Bible 
questions by Samuel Scoville, Jr., were published, and 466 wrote 
to the Editor to have the correct answers sent them. Beginning 
in an early issue, there will be published each week five questions 
by Mr. Scoville, together with the answers for questions of the 
preceding week. Get your Sunday-school class to test their Bible 
knowledge by these questions. You can use this as a summer 
plan to keep your pupils in touch with one another. 


Sex Teaching Through the Sunday-School. All agree 


that the Sunday-school must face this 
question, which is taxing the wisest educators. But how far shall 
the Sunday-school go in attacking the problem? The series which 
will be published in Frank L. Brown’s department on the Home 
and Sunday-school, announced on page 388 of this issue, will deal 
in a scientific but plain and direct way with just the questions 
that workers in the home and Sunday-school are asking about 
sex education. 





He was standing before the Judge, 





The ‘‘ Christian Knight 
of the Golden Pen,’’ the 





‘*Can you answer these 
questions ?” was asked 








Lifting the Lid °f "eathenism—an Inch is the title of 


one of the amazing articles in Charles 
Ernest Scoti’s series on China, which was announced in last 
week's issue. The story of ‘‘A Great Walled City Taken by 
Surprise,” published in this issue, is the first article in the series, 
and gives a hint of the almost unbelievable things that are to be 
told about China's missionary situation. 


We Must Read That! day-school man will feel 


that he must not miss such things as : the Editor’s personal re- 
port of The Chicago International Convention; Mr. Schenck’s 
Story of the Result of Indiana’s Challenge to Illinois; the spe- 
cial Religious Education Number ; Professor Beach's Missionary 
Watch Tower; Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin's Forum of Methods 
in Graded Work; Professor Kyle’s review of Archeology’s Do- 
ings; World Sunday-School News, by Frank L. Brown, Carey 
Bonner and Marion Lawrance ; and not least in compelling in- 
terest, the Lesson Articles. 





Yes, the wide-awake Sun- 
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For Family Worship 

(Continued from preceding page) 
cede for those who are seeking the correction 
of wrongs that threaten the nation’s life or 
usefulness, Pray for our rulers and law- 
makers. Plead that they may see the needs 
of the world through Christ's eyes. Seek 
guidance for each member of the household, 
that he may find the work he is to do for his 
country and for the world. 


Sun.—Ruth 2: 1-12. Boaz and the Reapers. 
There were many fields in which Ruth 
might have gleaned, but she went to the field 
of Boaz. Was her choice an accident? It 
is pleasant to think that iefore she left home 





she and her mother asked God’s direction 


JUNE 20, 1914 


during the day. At any rate, God oyj 
her steps. God had his tone for her Pelt 
God has his plans for our happiness. low 
may we serve him to-day? Dare we go out 
from the home till we have sought his 
guidance ? 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Zhank God for 
the privilege of bowing before him in the 
home, Pray for the homes where prayer is 
not offered. Ask for guidance in the effort 
to bring to these homes the knowledge 0 
Christ. Pray for the homes in Korea, that 
the Word may find entrance there, and pray 
Jor the missionaries who labor to this eng. 
Plead for the increase of faith in Him who 
guides his people and blesses the work of his 
servants, 





THE BIBLE STUBENTS:CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





Grace and Work 


T IS particularly important to understand 
the connection between this passage | 
(Matt. 20: 1-16) and that which pre- | 

cedes. The section (Matt. 19: 16 to 20: 
16) forms a complete whole, and 19 : 30 with 
20: 16 form title and conclusion to this para- 
ble. Thus the parable illustrates I9 : 30, 


and has special reference to the spirit of | 


Peter (19: 27). It has caused many differ- 
ences and difficulties of interpretation, mainly 
through writers apparently applying details 
instead of being content with the general 
thought of the whole. Like the parable of 
the unjust steward (Luke 16: 1-13), it is 
essential to limit attention to the broad out- 
line and to concentrate on the main truth, 
See Riddle’s ** Outline Ilarmony of the Gos- 
pels’’ (Section 107; ‘the Sunday School 
‘Times Co., I0 cents and 25 cents); Cros- 
cup’s ‘* Historical Charis’? (Section 124; 
The Sunday School Times Co., $1); Stevens 
and Burton’s ‘**‘ Harmony of the Gospels ”’ 
(Section 112; Scribners, $1); Stirling’s ** At- 
las of the Life of Christ’’ (p. 23, No. 8; 
Revell, 40 cents) ; Vollmer's ** Modern Stu- 
dent’s Life of Christ’? (p. 203; Revell, $1). 


Daily Studies 


Monday.—Read verses t and 2. Observe 
the force of ‘*for’’ as the explanation of 19: 
30. ‘lhe vineyard finds illustration in Old 


householder, ready to earn whatever they 
could in the one hour that remained. 
Thursday.— Read verses 8, 9. Now comes 
the time of payment in the evening, and it 
is clear from the application that there is g 
special point in beginning with the laborers 
who had only been hired an hour ago, No 
doubt they were surprised to receive a full 
day’s wage for one hour’s work. ‘The lord of 
the vineyard in reversing the natural order 


| evidently wished to teach a lesson to the first, 
| and we know that this was in Christ’s mind 


‘Testament passages like Psalm 80: 8, 9; | 


Isaiah 5. The thought there, as here, is of 
fruit. While the householder is intended to 
symbolize God, yet the reference to ‘‘ early 
in the morning’’ and ‘hiring’? laborers 
must not be pressed. The ‘shilling a day”’ 
would be the pay of a Roman soldier, a de- 
narius, about seventeen cents. See marginal 
note on chapter 18 : 28. 


Tuesday.— Read verses 3-5. Atg A.M., 
I2 noon, and 3 P.M., the householder is 
said to have gone again into the market- 
place. There does not seem to be any re- 
flection upon the men whom he found there, 
even though they are called ‘sidle.’”? ‘The 
market-place in the East is the place for 
hiring all kinds of service, and those who 
wish to hire themselves naturally go there. 


The fact, therefore, that these men were in | 


the market-place, though idle, simply means 
that they were unemployed through the cir- 
cumstance that no man had hired them. 
‘They were as truly doing their proper busi- 
ness while waiting to be hired as many peo- 
ple are in dull times who wait for custom. 
If the men had been idlers in the ordinary 
interpretation of the term, they would not 
have been in the market-place where hiring 
is done. It is also interesting to notice that 
in the case of all these men there was no 
bargain as with those engaged earlier in the 
morning (2). They were told to go and 
work, and were promised what was right. 
Wednesday.—Read verses 6, 7. At § 
P.M. the householder went out again and 
found others there. Again, there does not 
seem to be any reflection upon the men for 
laziness, because they were there owing to 
inability to find employment. At the earlier 
hours of the day they might have been at 
some similar place looking for work. Cer- 
tainly there is no suggestion that they had 


been previously offered work and had de- | 
These also are told to go into the | 


clined it. 
vineyard, and this time there is not even a 
promise, still less an agreement. The men 
evidently trusted to the generosity of the 





in telling his disciples the parable, 
Friday.—Read verses 10-12. The men 
engaged early in the morning supposed that 
they would receive more, but when they only 
received what had been agreed upon they 
murmured against the householder, com- 
plaining of his treatment of them in the light 
of what had been done to the others. ‘This 
was a similar spirit of dissatisfaction to that 


already seen in connection with the elder- 


brother in the parable of Luke 15. ‘The 
**scorching heat’’ is that intense heat in 
Palestine during the midday hours which 
makes outdoor work so specially oppressive, 
The eleventh-hour workmen would be en- 
ployed only in the comparative coolness of 
the approaching evening. 

Saturday.—Read verses 13-16. The mas- 
ter now replies, showing that no blame was 
attached to him. There might be occasion 
for special gratitude on the part of the elev- 
enth-hour workpeople, but there could be 
no proper dissatisfaction on the part of those 
who had agreed for a certain wage. Be- 
sides, the master had a perfect right to do 
what he would with his own. The laborers 
were not all present at the first hour, and as 
soon as the proposals for work were made 
they were accepted, The householder could 
not have gone out oftener, could not have 
shown greater interest, and could not have 
called more men; while, on the other hand, 
the laborers could not complain of the house- 
holder for not having called them when they 
were not present. Then, too, the parable is 
not designed to illustrate the principles of 
secular trade, but something that is purely 
spiritual. Looked at spiritually, the worker 
for God gets something very much more than 
the outward recompense ; for the work itself 
is a blessing to his spiritual life, and the ma- 
ture Christian is certainly not on a level with 
the man who recently found Christ, for the 
service of God itselfis a due reward. In the 
case of the laborers the wage was the same, 
but in the case of spiritual service the results 
differ because people have different capaci- 
ties. Further, the sovereignty of God is 
very clearly taught. The master was alto- 
gether independent of the laborers, and had 
a perfect right to do what he wished with his 
own, 

Verse 16 refers back to 19: 30, and once 
again shows the wrong, mercenary spirit 
which was actuating Peter (19: 27). There 
is no possibility of arithmetical and mathe- 
matical calculations in the kingdom of God. 
Just as Peter was told about forgiveness, that 
it was to be seventy times seven and not 
seven only, so here service for God is nevet 
met by something exactly corresponding to It 
in the way of reward. The work itself re- 
wards by a developitig capability and an 
ever-increasing enjoyment, _ In the Old Ver- 
sion the words, ‘* many be called, but fe. 
chosen,’’ are found, just asin Matthew 22: 14. 
While they do not appear to be at the prope! 
place in Matthew 20: 16, the truth they 
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the fact that the householder in this parable 








LESSON FOR JULY 5 


js undoubted. The word * chosen”’ 
ne fan «*choice,’’ implying that while 
esus Christ has many disciples, only a very 
w comparatively are ** choice ”? men,—men 
of spirituality, men free of the mercenary 
spirit. 
Sunday.—The whole passage should now 
be read with great care, and special attention 
given to the two texts which, as it were, en- 
close the parable (19 : 3zoand 20:16, Peter’s 
yestion seems to show that he held the 
ordinary Jewish view that he had a right to 
ct a reward for the good which he had 
done. This is one of those things which 
constitute a vital and eternal antagonism be- 
tween the covenant of the law and the cove- 
nantof grace. We see this contrast in Paul’s 
jstles, and when Peter asked, ** What then 
shall we have?’’ Christ tells him that there 
js to be a reward, but immediately adds that 
many shall be last that are first, and first that 
are last. We must be careful to insist upon 


is entirely independent of the laborers, and 
that the advantage of their getting work lies 
primarily with them ; each one should con- 
sider himself fortunate in being employed, 
because the householder was conferring a 
boon by employing him, manifesting an act 
of grace. The fact that the householder 
goes out at the third, sixth, ninth, and elev- 
enth hours shows that for the purpose of the 
parable the supply of labor is represented as 
more than equal to the demand. This is a 
further emphasis on the independence of the 
householder, Then, too, this seeking of 
Jaborers is altogether untrue to actual life, 
or at any rate very exceptional, since a 
householder would know the number of 
laborers he would require during the day, 
and would hire them early and not be con- 
tinually running out to get more, This 
point seems to have a specific meaning. Im- 
probable, or at least unusual, circumstances 
arrest attention and emphasize something 
important, ‘Then, too, the same payment to 
all the laborers was of course unusual, and 
under ordinary circumstances the murmuring 
is quite intelligible. For in ordinary condi- 
tions it would be unfair to give to a man who 
had worked all day no better payment than 
the worker for an hour. But the parable is 
intended to depict circumstances which are 





Eye Strain 
Relieved by Quitting Coffee 


( Matt. 20 : 1-16) 


not ordinary, Christ intended to show that 
the fact of the laborers being employed at all 
was an act of grace on the part of the house- 
holder, that whatever was done was unim- 
portant compared with the fact of being 
employed. All this shows that the action 
and attitude of the householder symbolize 
grace from first to last. When he says, ** Is 
it not lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own ?’”’ the reference seems to be noi 
to the amount paid, but to the fact of paying 
any wages atall, So Peter and the others 
were taught that Christ’s acceptance of serv- 
ice is an act of grace, and one wholly for the 
benefit of those who are thus received. He 
is independent of human service, and while 
he seeks men, yet if they think that they are 
justified in claiming a reward, they are ignor- 
ing the great facts that capacity for doing 
service is an act of grace, and that the re- 
ward promised is of grace and not of merit. 
lt was another, illustration of Luke 17: 10; 
the supreme fact is that we are taken into the 
service of Christ. Thus we have here a 
striking illustration of the Pauline doctrine of 
grace in opposition to works (see Gal. 5 : 4). 
The whole question of grace-is full of impor- 
tance, expressing the divine attitude to guilty 
man. Grace is spontaneous (not prompted 
from outside), free (no conditions are re- 
quired), generous (no stint is shown), and 
abiding (no cessation is experienced), Thus 
grace and merit are entire opposites. In 
some respects grace is the greatest and pro- 
foundest word in the Gospel of Christ. 


Questions for Further Study 

1. Zhe Doctrine of Grace.—The aboye in- 
terpretation shows the importance of looking 
at the subject of grace as revealed in the New 
Testament. It is always opposed to merit, 
and emphasizes the divine gift, indicating 
graciousness in the Giver and gratitude in 
the recipient. A fine treatment can be found 
in Bishop Moule’s new book, **Grace and 
Virtue’? (Funk & Wagnalls, $1). The pres- 
ent writer has also tried to summarize the 
teaching in a booklet, ‘*Grace’’ (London, 
England : S. W. Partridge & Co., 4 cents), 

2. The Doctrine of Rewards.—There is 
no doubt whatever about the truth of reward 
in Scripture (Gen. 15 : 1; Ruth2: 12; Psa, 
19: 11; 58:11; Matt.5 :12; 6:1; 1 Cor, 
3:8; Heb. 2:23 10: 35; 11:6; 11: 26; 
2 John 8). But it never means anything 
contradictory of the truth of divine grace. 
Salvation is by grace, but service will be 
rewarded according to faithfulness, A truly 
instructed believer will never for a moment 





Many cases of defective vision are 
caused by the habitual use of coffee. 


It is said that in Arabia, where coffee | 


is used in large quantities, many lose 
their eyesight at about fifty. Tea con- 
tains the same drug, caffeine, as coffee. 


A New Jersey woman writes to the | 


point concerning eye trouble and coffee. 
‘ye says : 

‘‘My son was tor years troubled with 
his eyes. He tried several kinds of 
glasses without relief. The optician 
siid there was a defect in his eyes which 
was hard to reach. 

‘‘He used to drink coffee, as we all 
did, and finally quit it and began to use 
Postum, ‘That was three years ago, and 


he has not had to wear glasses and has | 


had no trouble with his eyes since. 
‘I was always fond of tea and coffee, 


and finally became so nervous I could | 


hardly sit still long enough to eat a 
meal. My heart was in such a condition 
I thought I might die at any time. 

Medicine did not give me relief, and I 
was almost desperate. _It was about 
this time we decided to quit coffee and 
use Postum, and have used it ever since. 
I am in perfect health. No trouble now 
with my heart and never felt better in 
my life. 

‘‘Postum has been a great blessing to 
“ad all, particularly to my son and my- 
self.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 

teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
Sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
Stantly. 30c and soc tins, 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

‘*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


entertain the mercenary spirit expressed in 
| Peter’s words (Matt. 19 : 27). 
Wrcuirre CoLLece, Toronto, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, July 5, 1914 
Twelve Great Verses. VII. The 
Friendship Verse (Prov. 27 : 9). 
Consecration meeting. 
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hear that to force it or to pretend to feel it 
or to love what is unlovely are all impossi- 
bilities. If all this is true then friendship is 
different from love. For friendship is not a 
matter of caprice or whim or ungoverned 
emotion, It isa purpose, a deliberate decis- 
ion, We choose to be a friend and a friend 
we are no matter how we feel. We make up 
our will to be a friend and to act as a friend, 
and then and onward our friendship becomes 
a deed, a work which we work in the name 
and grace of God, the Friend, 

“ 
And not only is friendship a will to love 
but because it is friendship it is the will to 
love unselfishly, It asks nothing in return. 
It ought to have itself in return but it does 
not ask it. It is a sacrifice. It is the love | 
than which no love is greater, which lays itself | 
down for the one to whom it is a friend. It 
does not say, ‘‘I will love you if you will love 
me,’’ It does not inquire, ‘* If I give myself 
to you what will you give to me?’”’ It gives 
and asks for nothing again. God who was its 
source is also its end, It is a living act suf- 
ficient in itself because it is in God. 

“ 
And because it is in God it is indestructible 
and unchangeable. It is beyond the possi- 
bility of injury at the hands of the one who 
has been chosen to be befriended, for it is not 
dependent upon him, Any unworth of his 
only enlarges the need of the friendship’s re- 
deeming work, It is true love in a loving 
human heart which wills to be a friend. And 
as Southey sings: 





‘* They sin who tell us love can die ; 

With life all other passions fly, 

All others are but vanity. 

In Heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 

Earthly these passions, as of earth, 

‘They perish where they have their birth. 

But Love is indestructible ; 

Its holy flame forever burneth ; 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth. | 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 

It-here is tried and purified, | 

And hath in Heaven its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of Love is there."’ 

% | 

God is the great Friend. Jesus is the rev- | 
elation of this friendship love. His friendship | 
is given to us, though we are sinners. It 
cleaves to us closer than a brother. Neither 
many waters nor. the waters of death can 
quench it. We do not deserve it and we can 
do nought to deserve it, His friendship 
should be the model of ours, Such a friend 
as he is to us we should desire to be to-others, 

% 

Do you believe that friendship has been the 
mightiest force in history— mightier than 
avarice-or ambition or sin ? 

‘* Love is not love that alters when it al- 
teration finds.’’ 

When we sign ourselves ‘* Your friend,’? | 
that is the most and deepest that we can say. 

If a friendship breaks one or the other of 
the two was never a friend, 





If a friendship dies neither of the two was 
ever a friend. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The closest friend (Prov. 18 : 21-24). 

1 UES.—Jesus, my friend (John 11 : 1-5, 36). 

WrED.— Friends of God (John 15 : 12-17). 

‘THURS.— Sincere friends (1 Sam. 18 : 1-4). 

FrI.—Friends forever (Ruth 1 : 6-18). 

Sa'r.—Friends in dark hours (Matt. 27 : 55, 
56). 











How is friendship preserved ? 
W hat is friendship good for ? 
Why should we make many friends ? 


F ANY one would like to have a divine 
- ideal of friendship and to know what 
friendship has been and done in human 
history he should read Dr. Henry Clay Trum- 
bull’s book, ‘Friendship, the Master Pas- 
sion.’? ‘The books which make friendship 
an exchange, a barter of love, relationships 
without an undying immortality, seem shal- 
low and unworthy in comparison with Dr. 
Trumbull’s book. 


b 


Friendship is the will to love unselfishly. 
It is not a feeling. It is a resolution. ‘This 
is the first fact. People say that love cannot 
be controlled. An old song told us that it 
came ‘‘like a summer sigh softly o’er us 
stealing.’’ Love comes ‘‘and we wonder 
why at its shrine we’re kneeling.’’ Often we 








| Children at Home 





Our New Kind Of Fourth 


A True Story 
By Frederick Hall 


HERE were two good reasons for buy- 
ing no firecrackers: first, there were 
so many other places for spending 

money, excursions into the mountains, rides 
in the parks, queer little shops in Chinatown ; 
and, second, we could not have bought them 
anyway, for there were none to sell. 

That may seem strange, but for six months 
at a time no rains fall on the Berkeley hills, 
all the grass dries up, the hills turn from a | 
beautiful green to a beautiful brown, and if 
the least, tiniest spark falls on them then it 
starts a fire which sweeps up their sides and 
back into the mountain forests and rages 
sometimes for days and weeks before it can 
be put out. So the stores don’t sell fire- 
crackers. 

But the Fourth must of course be cele- 





brated, and there were enough of us to do it : 
there were grandmother, mother, father, 
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Muriel aged eight, and Grace aged five—all 
very talented; then there were Aunt Mary 
and Aunt Muriel, who were modest about 
their own accomplishments but made it up 
in their appreciation of other people’s. 

Our celebration was held in the sitting- 
room, with the sunlight streaming in through 
the honeysuckle vine at the window and a 
redwood fire crackling in the fireplace — 
in some parts of California such a thing is not 
at all uncomfortable on Fourth of July. Each 
of us had a typewritten copy of the program, 
with a little flag pasted up in the corner, and 
father acted as master of ceremonies. 

First came a recitation by Grace, ‘* Hats 
off, the Flag is Passing By.’’ For the next 
number grandmother was to have sung us a 
solo, but Aunt Frank, grandmother’s sister, 
came in and so instead we had a duet; some- 
thing they used to sing when they were no 
bigger than Grace and Muriel. After that 
the two girls had oneof their duets, and 
Muriel had a solo. 

Then grandmother told us, what I think 
was the best on our whole program, about the 
time when the Fourth of July found them 
crossing the plains, away back in the far-off 
days of the Indians and the buffaloes, and 
how they too had no fireworks, but sang songs 
as we were doing, and shot offtheir guns, an 
read the Declaration of Independence, and 
were proud of their great big country, so big 
that it had not begun to be filled up yet. 
From the top of tall Chimney Rock, near 
which they were encamped, it was all empty, 
as far as they could see; not one town, village, 
house, or even another encampment, The 
whole wide, empty plain lay waiting for the 
people who would come to divide all the 
ownerless land into farms,and build houses, 
and railroads, and schoolhouses. 

When grandmother had finished there was 
another song, and then father tried to tell how 
we should celebrate this day, remembering 
that it was the birthday of our country and 
not simply a time for noise, After that 
Murieland Grace gave some h storical tab- 
leaux, with mother to help them get ready. 
There was ‘‘The Boston ‘lea Party,’? where 
they were dressed as Indians, throwing the tea 
into Boston Llarbor; ** ‘The Signing of the 
Declaration’? — you will know for }your- 
selves how that must have looked ; ‘* Ring for 
Liberty, ’? where Grace called the words to 
Muriel and Muriel pulled the bellrope ; 
** Dewey at Manila,’? — he was standing in 
the ‘‘shrouds’’ and looking through his 
marine glasses at the forts of the enemy, In 
closing, audience and performers all joined in 
singing ‘* America.’’ 

You see, in the whole celebration there 
was not a bit of fire, excepting what burned 
in the fireplace, and there was very little 
| loud noise, but it was one of the best cele- 
brations we ever had, No one had burned a 
finger, noone had the least bit of a stomach- 
ache, and afterward, when we went down to 
Pacific Grove, where on the beach were star 
fish, and jelly fish, and the strange sideways- 
going crabs we had read about, why, we had 
all the money we had saved from fireworks to 
pay to the man who taught Muriel and.Grace 
to swim: and swimming is much more useful 
than shooting off firecrackers, and more fun 
besides. 


DunNDEE, ILL. 


‘* The Primary Department,” by Ethel J. 
Archibald, discusses many necessary phases 
of a primary teacher's problems and work. 
Every primary teacher should own a copy of 
this book. The price is 50 cents postpaid 
from The Sunday School Times Coa. 
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Ella Broadus Robertson 


HIS book differs 
from any other 
published in the 
fact that it contains 
all the principal 
stories and events 
of the Bible in his- 
torical order, in the 
exact language of 
the Bible itself, 
using the latest and 
best translation, 
the American Stan- 
dard Version. 

The idea was suggested to the author by 
the desire of her children for Bible stories 
‘*just as they are told in the Bible."’ 

School Times says: 

‘It is just this kind of book that many 

arents have wanted to use in reading the 
Bible with their children , and the children 
will not be the only beneficiaries of the fine 
work that Mrs. Robertson has done."’ 

Large. clear type, 8 full-page colored and 16 
black and white illustrations Size 5x7% ins 
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Spirit and Power (By David M. M’- 
Intyre) is the substance of several addresses 
delivered at conferences in Scotland. Most 
of them relate to questions of ministerial 
character and service, and while they apply 
to a great extent to all Christian workers, they 
specially concern the ministry, There is a 
fine spiritual ring and a high spiritual tone 
about these messages, They are marked by 
no little grace of expression, and by frequent 
and forcible illustrations, No minister could 
read these earnest pages without deriving 
great spiritual profit, since they emphasize 
some of the deepest secrets of life and work. 
This is pre-eminently a book for the quiet 
hour, (Pilgrim Press, $1 net.) 


The Supreme Need (By Francis P. 
Denio).—By the title is to be understood 
the Holy Spirit, and the writer considers 
that no teacher can serve his generation 
better than by endeavoring to lead people to 
a fuller consideration of the Gift and Work 
of the Spirit of God. The present volume is 
the natural successor of ‘‘The Supreme 
Leader,’’ published in 1900. That work 
discussed the Christian doctrine; this deals 
with the application of the doctrine to life, 
and develops it in a variety of directions.e The 
need of Power for life and service, the rela- 
tion of the Spirit to our Sonship, the Spirit 
and the Truth, the Fruit of the Spirit, the 
Gifts of the Spirit, Conditions of receiving 
the Spirit, and besetting Perils, are among 
the twenty-seven topics, which are all treated 
with spiritual insight and practical forceful- 
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ness, A valuable bibliography is added, and 
the volume ought to realize the hope of the 
| writer of promoting a diligent striving on the 

part of Christian people after a full measure 
| of the presence of the Holy Spirit (Revell, 
| $1 net), 


Studies of Missionary Leadership 
(By Robert E, Speer).—These six ‘* stud- 
ies’’ are. striking portraits of men in council 
-and in action, *rhree of them are_ pioneers 
of ‘the home base of missions,’’ Walter 
Lowrie, secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
ot Missions, lays firm foundations ; Jeremiah 
Evarts of the American Board struggles with 
early problems of the missionary enterprise; 
Rufus Anderson, upon whom Evarts’ mantle 
fell, ‘* was the most original, the most con- 
structive, and the most courageous student 
of missionary policy whom this country has 
produced.’’ The remaining trio of leaders 
are Paul Sawayama, Japan’s pathetic, inspir- 
ing advocate and exemplar of the principle 
of the independent native church ; Nehemiah 
Goreh, a converted Brahman, who related 
Western forms of Christian experience to the 
Indian mind in a prophetic way; and David 
Trumbull, the friend of Chile, who solved 
the problems of the foreign community and 
of religious liberty in a manner which proved 
that ‘‘nothing is too hard for God to do 
through any man who will wait steadfastly 
upon him.’’ (Westminster Press, $1.50). 


The Expositor’s Treasury of Chil- 
dren’s Sermons (Edited by Sir W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and Jane T. 
Stoddart), Many have been the collections 
of sermons, ‘‘ masterpieces of eloquence ’”’ 
and otherwise. And many, too many, are 
the expository ‘‘aids’’ to sermon-making— 
outlines, quotations, illustrations, etc. Some 
of us think that one quotation honestly ac- 
quired from the preacher’s general reading 
is worth a dozen picked up second-hand. 
Hence this goodly volume (782 pages) of 
children’s sermons may seem more valu- 
able for the home than for the preaclier’s 
study. If, indeed, the preacher will use it 
wisely, he will gain much from it—a new 
zest in preaching to children, a wider knowl 
edge of their needs and their powers, a fresh 
sense of the endless resources of the Scrip- 
tures in passages suited to them, an inspira- 
tion to make sermons for them of the very 
highest quality, But if he take it as a mere 
storehouse of anecdote, its very richness 
will be a snare to him. For Sunday hours 
with the children, however, this is a treasury 
worthy the name, selected with the skill to 
be expected from the editors. Here are 
some of Dr. Stalker’s best sermons from his 
volume for children, **The New Song,”’ 
and some favorites from Newton, known to 
an older generation in ‘*The King in his 
Beauty,’’ and other volumes; some from 





Macleod’s ‘* The Gentle Heart’ ; from Nor 





ton, Wilson, Vaughan, Mark Guy Pearse, 
and scores of others, old and new. One 
wishes for an index of authors, though the 
arrangement by books of the Bible does 
very well, and gives something of the value 
of a commentary for children (Doran, $5). 


St. Paul and the Mystery-Religions 
(By lI. A, A, Kennedy, D.D., D.Se.).— 
One of the latest features of contemporary 
scholarship is the effort to prove an intimate 
connection between the phenomena of the 
religions which prevailed in the Grzco- 
Roman world at the time of the commence- 
ment of Christianity, and those of Christianity 
itself. Quite a number of modern scholars 
hold that Christianity was always a ‘** Mys- 
tery-Religion.’”? Dr. Kennedy thereupon 
sets himself the task of a thorough examina- 
tion of this theory, fully realizing that if it 
can be established many of our fundamental 
ideas concerning the New Testament and 
Paul in particular will have to be transformed. 
In the course of eight chapters various as- 
pects of these Mystery-Religions are exam- 
ined with remarkable thoroughness and can- 
dor, and the result is that Paul is seen to 
be not one who assimilated and reproduced 
truths of surrounding religions, but an origi- 
nal exponent of a religion which came from 
God. Dr. Kennedy’s work is one of the 
freshest, ablest and most convincing treat- 
ments of the subject. It will help many who 
are only too apt to think that the latest phase 
of German scholarship must necessarily be 
true. Professor Kennedy and Sir William 
Ramsay are doing much to show that British 
scholarship can more than hold its own in 
the realm of history. Once again Christian- 
ity is proved to be unique as a divine revela- 
tion. This is a book for thorough study by 
those who wish to keep abreast of the latest 
modern thought. (Doran, $1.50.) 
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The Preacher and Archeology 
(Continued from page 386) 


The creation tablets from Babylonia began the 
making more vivid to us the biblical teaching 
thal clion.of the chosen people w 
a late and long process, an ‘we are to 
see the beginnings of revelation made to the 
whole world, and so reflected in myths and 
legends everywhere. 

As we come on down to the flood tablets, 
and still later to the recently discovered the- 
ological tablets from the Nippur library with 
their Messianic hope, our thoughts begin to 
be more and more freed from the fetters 
which Rabbinic exclusivism fastened upon 
the revelation of God, which even modern 
Jewish thought is shaking off, and we are 
enabled to see the flowing garments of reve- 
lation fluttering out in those early times to 
the gaze of the whole world, and we realize 
that what God later gave to the chosen peo- 
ple as a depository, he deposited with them 
for all the world, In the new dress which 
these discoveries give to this thought how 
the sending of Jonah to Nineveh, the carry- 
ing of the prophets into the lands of the cap- 
tivity, and the selection of three Gentile 
women in the Messianic line, take on a 
fresh meaning tous. Verily the clothing of 
thought is as helpful as the clothing of people 
or the feathering of birds. 

So the discovery of the Bedouin character, 
‘*desert people,’’ whatever the race, of the 
Hyksos kings.at their great camp at Tell el- 
Yehudiyeh, invests the experiences and con- 
duct of the patriarchs in Egypt with the life- 
likeness of princes among other princes at a 
foreign court, and the Book of Nehemiah 
stands before us in much more vivid colors 
because of the parallel correspondence in the 
Aramaic papyri from Assuan. Every dis- 
covery, even the most trivial customs of the 
day, or manner of speech, or event of his- 
tory, concerning the Bible story, gives a 
fresh touch of color; some new article of 
adornment to the truth and in the hands of 
the skilful preacher contributes much to the 
freshness of his message, and helps to satisfy 
the appetite of the multitude that craves va- 
riety in the diet of the soul as much as variety 
in the diet of the body. 

Thus it is possible, and for such a happy 
result is it not worth while, for every preacher 
to be his own specialist ? 
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